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CHAP.  i. 


Parental  Anxieties. 

if_LR.  BERESFORD  was  a  clergyman, 
with  a  very  small  living ;  so  small,,  in- 
deed, that  without  the  assistance  he 
derived  from  two  pupils,  whom  he 
educated  with  his  own  sons,  and  the 
occasional  exertion  of  his  own  literary 
talents,  it  would  not  have  enabled  him 
to  support,  in  tolerable  comfort,  a 
most  amiable  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren, of  whom,  however,  three  only 
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remained  at  the  commencement  of 
this  little  history.  Two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  (several  years  younger  than 
her  brothers),  alone  survived  the 
diseases  of  infancy ;  their  names  were 
William,  Montrose,  and  Julia, — 
William  the  eldest,  resembled  his 
father  in  the  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, with  which  he  combined  a 
remarkably  good  and  steady  under- 
standing ;  but  the  more  brilliant  ta- 
lents of  Mr.  Beresford,  and  a  liveli- 
ness of  mind  for  which  his  youth  had 
been  remarkable,  seemed  to  devolve 
on  Montrose,  his  second  son,  who 
was  also  distinguished  by  a  very  fine 
person,  and  an  ardency  of  spirit 
which  scarcely  any  difficulties  could 
conquer.  William  had,  from  his 
childhood,  been  destined  by  his  father 
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for  the  church  :  to  render  him  fit  for 
so  important  a  designation,  Mr.  Be- 
resford  had  taken  great  pains  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  learned  languages, 
to  purify  his  morals  and  to  exalt  his 
piety  ;  while,  to  insure  his  happiness 
in  a  situation,  where  to  be  respectable, 
a  man  must  live  much  in  domestic  re- 
tirement, he  had  cultivated  his  son's 
taste,  and  <nven  him  a  considerable 

*  o 

knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and 
some  lighter  accomplishments,  which 
serve  to  render  home  delightful.  Mr. 
Beresford,  whose  health  was  extreme- 
ly precarious,  and  indicated  that  his 
life  would  not  be  long,  yet  hoped,  if  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  spare 
him  a  few  more  years,  that  he  should 
be  enabled  by  the  strictest  attention 
to  economy,  to  send  William  to  the 
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University — "  After  which/'  said  he, 
"  I  trust  he  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  at  least  a  curacy,  and  by  the 
help  of  taking  a  few  pupils,  will  I 
hope  pass  through  life  with  ease ;  at  all 
events,  I  believe  his  disposition  so 
free  from  any  ambitious  wishes,  and 
the  pious  turn  of  his  mind,  will  en- 
able him  in  whatever  station  of  life 
he  may  fill  '  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent1/— "  And  Montrose,"  replied 
Mrs.  Beresford  with  a  half  sigh, "  what 
shall  we  do  with  Montrose !" — "  Noble 
boy,"  said  the  father,  echoing  her 
sigh,  while  the  flush  of  parental  pride 
stole  over  the  cheek  of  each,  t(  what 
indeed  can  we  do  for  Montrose! — 
His  talents,  his  ardent  and  somewhat 
aspiring  spirit,  seem  to  point  him  out 
as  designed  for  a  higher  walk  of 
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life,  than  our  limited  means  can  pro- 
cure for  him ! — It  is  painful/'  he  added 
after  a  momentary  pause,,  "  Alas,  very 
painful  to  the  heart  of  a  parent,  to  be 
denied  by  fortune  the  power  to  culti- 
vate eminent  talents  in  his  child — to 
be  perpetually  withheld  by  inability 
from  improving  a  genius  which  might 
perhaps  vie  with  the  highest  of  our 
statesmen,  or  the  most  eminent  of  our 
poets  !" — He  sighed  again,  and  a  tear 
trembled  in  Mrs.  Beresford's  eye  ; 
soon  however  resuming  a  train  of 
sentiment  more  consistent  with  his 
usual  pious  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Be- 
resford  added — "  Let  us  not  however 
repine  ;  that  Providence  who  sees  fit 
to  withhold  this  gratification  from  us, 
has  doubtless  the  wisest  reasons  for 
so  doing ;  perhaps  Montrose's  ardent 
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spirit  if  indulged,  might  lead  him  not 
only  into  difficulties  and  dangers,  but 
into  the  commission  of  actions  de- 
structive of  his  happiness  for  ever :" — 
4  True  indeed/'  replied  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  "  I  am  convinced  that  happiness 
and  virtue  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  station  of  life.  I  am  far 
from  supposing  them  incompatible 
with  the  highest  rank,  or  the  largest 
fortune,  as  one  would  imagine  some 

•  o 

of  our  late  writers  do,  especially  those 
Avho  write  for  children ;  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  invariably  selecting  their 
only  virtuous  characters  from  the  very 
lowest  walks  of  life,  while  those  in  a 
higher  situation  are  described  as  in- 
volved in  a  vortex  of  dissipation,  and 
totally  ignorant  even  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion. 
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No,  I  believe  many,  very  many,  in 
the  most  exalted  station,  are  eminent- 
ly virtuous,  just,  and  pious ;  yet  un- 
doubtedly those  in  a  lower  place  have 
less  temptation,  and  may,  altho'  in  a 
more  limited  circle,  be  equally  vir- 
tuous, and  equally  happy.  Remem- 
ber that  Gray  who  so  pathetically  la- 
ments the  fate  of  those  whose  <c  noble 
rage  chill  penury  repressed,"  the 
"  mute  inglorious  Milton,"  and  "  the 
village  Hampden,"  yet  recollects  that 
amongst  them  may  probably  also  rest 

"  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  Country's  Blood." 
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CHAP.  II. 


The  Widow. 


"Yet what  shall  we  do  with  Mon- 
trose"  frequently  recurred :  his  tender 
parents,  notwithstanding  their  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,,  could  not  look 
forward  without  some  anxiety  :  their 
piety  free  from  enthusiasm,,  did  not 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  because  it 
rested  with  the  Almighty  to  bless  their 
endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  they  were  therefore  not  to 
endeavour  at  all.  But  every  consul- 
tation produced  new  difficulties :  for 
some  situations  the  fine  boy  ap- 
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peared  to  have  a  decided  aversion, 
and  for  others  their  limited  means  did 
not  enable  them  to  provide  him.  Ohl 
did  children  but  know  the  thousand 
anxious  cares,  which  from  their  in- 
fancy to  their  manhood,  cling  about 
the  heart  of  a  parent,  nay,  even  until 
that  fond  heart  beats  no  longer;  how 
impossible  would  they  find  it  wilfully 
to  inflict  those  still  severer  pangs  which 
arise  from  their  own  carelessness,  in- 
attention or  disobedience ;  alas !  we 
must  be  parents  before  we  can  know 
what  we  owe  to  our  own.  These  anx- 
ieties were  sharpened  in  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beresford  by  the  increasing  ill- 
health  of  the  former,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  that  even  the  few  years, 
for  which  he  had  humbly  hoped,  would 
be  greatly  shortened.  From  a  weight 
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of  care,  which  now  became  almost  in- 
supportable, they  were  in  great  mea- 
sure relieved  by  an  unexpected  visit 
from  General  Montrose,  the  early 
friend  of  Mr.  Beresford,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  whom  he  had  named 
his  second  son.  This  gentleman  had 
spent  many  years  in  India,  whence  he 
now  returned  with  a  handsome,  but 
not  immense  fortune,  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a  heart  which 
an  intercourse  with  the  world,  so  far 
from  hardening,  seemed  rather  to 
have  rendered  more  warm  and  bene- 
volent. General  Montrose  had  mar- 
ried rather  late  in  life,  and  was  accom- 
panied to  England  by  his  lady  and  a 
young  family  :  their  claim  to  his  for- 
tune prevented  him  from  taking  on 
himself  the  whole  charge  of  Montrose 
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Beresford,  but  he  promised  to  defray 
all  the  expences  of  his  education  and 
outfit,  and  to  send  him  to  India  with 
such  recommendations  as  could  not 
fail  to  ensure  success,  provided  his 
own  conduct  was  what  it  ought  to  be. 
To  this  destination  the  heart  of  his 
tender  mother  reluctantly  yielded;  but 
the  increasing  ill-health  of  Mr.  Be- 
resford, and  the  certainty  of  being  at 
his  death  totally  unable  to  provide  for 
Montrose,  induced  her  to  consent  to 
it :  indeed  she  did  not  think  she  had  a 
right  to  deprive  her  son  of  such  ad- 
vantages, especially  as  the  spirited  boy 
was  himself  enchanted  with  a  prospect, 
which  indeed  seemed  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  his  talents  and  disposition. 
Thro'  the  interest  of  General  Mon- 
trose, his  young  namesake  was  there- 
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fore    shortly    after     placed    at    the 

Military  College  at ,  where 

he  gave  all  the  energies  of  his  supe- 
rior mind  to  the  acquirement  of  those 
things  on  which  his  future  advance- 
ment chiefly  depended.  William 
still  pursued  those  studies  which  were 
necessary  in  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  intended,  and  assisted  with  his 
best  endeavours  his  drooping  father 
in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  With 
an  aching  heart,  he  saw  the  gradual 
decline  of  that  loved,  that  venerated 
being.  William's  heart  was  full  of 
every  tender  feeling,  but  it  was  also 
filled  with  true  courage  and  unaf- 
fected fortitude,  and  he  exerted  him- 
self at  this  period  to  support  the 
spirits  of  his  mother,  who,  on  herside, 
<lid  every  thing  that  united  tenderness 
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and  firmness   of  mind  could  do,  to 
cheer  the  closing  days  of  her  hus- 

o         •/ 

band. — He  died  !  but  what  words  can 
paint  the  affliction  of  his  family  !  who 
can  describe  the  anguish  of  that 
heart  which,  for  so  many  years  had 
depended  on  him  for  its  supremest 
earthly  happiness  !  When  that 
countenance  whose  sunshine  had 
been  to  her  the  light  of  her  existence, 
no  longer  beamed  upon  her;  when 
that  voice  whose  tones  4iad  so  long- 
had  power  to  soothe  every  sorrow., 
and  soften  every  care,  was  for  ever 
silenced  ;  when  she  felt,  alas !  that  an- 
xiety to  secure  a  competence  for 
her  and  her  children,  that  days  of 
care  and  nights  of  watchfulness  had 
perhaps  shortened  a  life  so  valuable, 
how  dark  was  the  desolation  which 
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fell  upon  her  soul  !  One  ray  alone 
illumined  the  depth  of  her  misery  ; 
religion  poured  upon  her  a  flood  of 
cheering  light,  and  pointed  to  a  world 
where  the  brightness  should  be  ac- 
complished !  The  first  days  of  her 
mourning  were  passed  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  and  in  almost  inces- 
sant prayer.  She  returned  to  her 
family,  calm  and  supported  beyond 
their  expectations. 
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CHAP.      III. 


rPhe  Academy. 


When  Mr.  Beresford  died,  Mon- 
trose  was  spending  his  first  vacation 
at  home,  and  did  much  to  en!ke:i  the 
social  circle  by  little  anecdotes  and 
circumstances  connected  with  his 
young  associates  and  his  studies  ;  the 
very  best  accounts  of  his  conduct  and 
progress  in  learning  had  accom- 
panied him  ;  he  had  been  cheered  by 
his  departing  father's  approving 
smile,  and  strengthened  in  every  vir- 
tuous disposition  by  his  wise  and 
judicious  counsel.  On  his  mother 
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Montrose  doated,  and  felt  that  for  her 
he  could  surmount  every  difficulty  and 
that  he  could  have  died  rather  than 
cause  her  a  moment's  uneasiness  ; 
yet  for  the  present  he  felt  how  inade- 
quate were  his  best  endeavours  to  save 
her  from  much  inconvenience  ;  for  it 
was  now  necessary  that  she  should 
depart  from  that  beloved  home  which 
so  long*  and  so  happily  had  been  the 
seat  of  rest  and  joy  to  them  all.  The 
pupils  were  obliged  to  be  dismissed, 
as  William,  however  willing,  was  too 
young  to  undertake  such  a  charge  : 
nay,  the  extremely  narrow  circum- 
stances to  which  the  widow  was  re- 
duced, seemed  to  threaten  the  total 
annihilation  of  his  future  prospects,  as 
she  could  no  longer  hope  to  support 
him  at  the  university  ;  here  however 
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the  kindness  of  her  friends  assisted 

her  —  two  distant  relations  agreed  to 

supply  the  expense  of  his  remaining 

education,   and  to  support   him    at 

college  ;   and  the  father  of  one  of 

Mr.  Beresford's  pupils  engaged,  when 

William  should  have  taken  orders,  to 

use  his  best  interest  to  procure  him  a 

living,  or  at  least  a  curacy.     Com- 

forted and  relieved  by  this  agreeable 

prospect,  Mrs.  Beresford  and  Julia 

now  retired  to  a  very  small  cottage  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  their  late  resi- 

dence, which  their  habits  of  neatness 

and  industry  soon  rendered  as  com- 

fortable   as    its    size   would    admit. 

William  was   placed  for   one  year 

under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  well 

calculated  to   prepare  him  for  the 

university,  and  Montrose  returned  to 
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his  academy.  Here  he,  of  course, 
found  that  nothing  was  to  be  acquired 
without  difficulty — that  his  studies  re- 
quired the  strictest  attention — and 
his  conduct  the  most  exact  propriety  ; 
if  he  failed  in  any  of  these,  his  pro- 
spects would  be  destroyed,  his  name 
disgraced,  and  he  never  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  assist  his  beloved 
mother,  or  to  promote  the  future  hap- 
piness of  his  brother  and  sister ; — 
powerful  motives  these! — and  Mo n- 
trose  felt  them  to  be  of  sufficient  effi- 
cacy, to  impel  his  most  earnest  appli- 
cation, and  to  overcome  all  inclination 
to  indolence  or  idle  habits :  yet  no  one 
could  exceed  Montrose  in  vivacity,  or 
in  the  delight  with  which  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  he  partook  of  his  com- 
panions sports,  so  that  even  those 
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thoughtless  boys  who  may  be  found 
in  every  seminary  of  education,  and 
who  affected  to  laugh  at  his  applica- 
tion, and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
never  could  affix  to  his  name  the  ap- 
pellation of  quiz  or  milk-sop, — ridi- 
culous terras,  and  below  the  attention 
of  a  youth  who  feels  the  value  of  his 
time  and  talents,  but  which  yet  have 
too  often  rendered  fruitless  the  labour 
of  years,  in  those  who  have  not  firm- 
ness of  mind  enough  to  despise  them 
as  they  deserve ! 

Amongst  the  companions  of  Mon- 
trose,  was  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Free- 
man :  his  habits  were  extremely  op- 
posite to  those  of  Mon  trose  Beresford : 
he  delighted  in  every  species  of  idle- 
ness, neglected  his  studies  as  much  as 
he  dared,  and  evaded  in  every  possible 
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way  the  rules  of  the  academy.  To 
fit  him  for  this  situation,  his  mother, 
a  widow,  had  strained  every  nerve, 
and  expended  every  thing  she  could 
possibly  spare  from  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life,  in  the  expenses  of  his 
previous  education,  outfit,  &c.  He 
was  continually  in  some  scrape,  and 
had  been  several  times  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  which  the  rules  of 
the  college  permitted,  but  all  was  vain, 
he  was  incorrigible,  and  his  habits 
of  idleness  were  insensibly  becoming 
those  of  vice.  How  melancholy,  yet 
how  certain  is  this  degradation  of  the 
mind :  he  who  refuses  to  employ  his 
thoughts  and  his  time  on  worthy  ob- 
jects, will  infallibly,  by  yielding  to 
indolence  and  mischief,  in  time  be 
led  into  the  commission  of  evil  deeds> 
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from  which  he  would  once  have  recoil- 
ed with  abhorrence.  Montrose  Be- 
resford,  in  common  with  several  other 
lads  who  saw  with  concern  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  principle  in  young 
Freeman,  often  assisted  him  as  far  as 
they  honestly  could  in  his  studies, 
smoothed  his  difficulties,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  his  emulation.  Mon- 
trose in  particular,  who  felt  how  nearly 
their  situations  resembled  each  other, 
often  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
pursue  a  better  line  of  conduct  :  this 
induced  a  degree  of  intimacy  or  rather 
an  appearance  of  familiarity  between 
them,  to  which  no  other  circumstance 
could  have  led.  Freeman,  indeed, 
who  to  his  other  evil  propensities, 
now  began  to  add  a  considerable 
share  of  hypocrisy,  affected  to  be  more 
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intimate  with  Montrose  than  he  really 
was,  believing  that  the  excellent  cha- 
racter which  Beresford  had  by  this 
time  established,  would  in  some  mea- 
sure be  extended  to  one  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  the  friend  ;  and  hoping 
to  shelter  himself  in  this  manner  from 
the  observation  of  his  superiors.  He, 
therefore  pretended  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  good  counsel  of 
Montrose,  and  to  determine  on  alter- 
ing his  own  idle  course  of  life,  while 
with  a  few  of  the  boys  as  worthless  as 
himself,  he  perpetually  turned  both 
his  advice  and  himself  into  ridicule. 
Freeman,  also,  like  all  bad  minds, 
wished,  if  possible,  to  seduce  all  that 
were  better  than  himself  to  his  own 
level ;  and  he  flattered  himself,  if  he 
could  once  draw  Montrose  into  a 
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scrape,,  his  fear  of  disgrace  would 
place  him  wholly  in  the  power  of 
Freeman.,  and  oblige  him  to  give 
this  unworthy  boy  those  assistances 
in  his  studies,  which  he  had  hitherto 
refused,  thinking  them,  though  agree- 
able at  the  time,  really  prejudicial  to 
Freeman's  future  welfare,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary rules  of  the  academy.  For 
several  days  Freeman  had  been  un- 
usually regular  in  his  conduct,  and 
had  endeavoured  by  every  possible 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Montrose,  by  paying  the  utmost  ap- 
parent attention  to  his  advice,  and 
promising  future  amendment. 
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CHAP.    IT. 


The  Gunpowder. 


BERESFORD  was  gratified  by  the 
hope  thus  excited  that  he  might  be 
ultimately  serviceable  to  his  young 
companion,  and  afforded  him  more 
of  his  society  than  he  had  usually 
done.  Matters  being  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, as  Freeman  believed,  towards 
the  success  of  his  designs,  he  began 
one  morning,  as  they  were  walking 
in  the  play-ground  apart  from  the 
other  boys,  to  talk  to  Montrose  on 
the  subject  of  fire-works. — cc  Don't 
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you  like  fire-works  very  much,  Be- 
resford  ?"  said  he ;  "  Yes/'  replied 
Beresford,  "  I  have  often  received 
great  pleasure  from  them  ;  my  father 
used  to  indulge  us  once  or  twice  in 
the  winter,  by  preparing  a  few  wheels, 
rockets,  &c.  in  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly skilful ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  how  we  all  used  to  jump  for 
joy  at  every  fresh  burst  of  light — 
oh!  how  beautiful  they  were!  And 
my  mother  and  dear  little  Julia  used 
to  be  so  pleased, — dear  little  thing ! 
how  she  would  clap  her  hands,  and 
cry,  e  there  fine! — there  pretty !' — for 
she  was  quite  a  little  child  then  :  the 
last  winter  of  my  father's  life  he  was 
not  able  to  indulge  us  in  that  manner.'* 
Montrose  felt  a  sudden  choaking  in 
his  throat  as  he  thought  of  the  past, 
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as  niemory  called  up  before  him  the 
dear  individuals,  which  at  the  time 
he  spoke  of,  composed  the  domestic 
circle  :  he  turned  aside  his  head  to 
conceal  a  tear,  twinkled  it  away^  and 
in  a  firmer  voice  resumed  the  con- 
versation. —  C(  When  I  go  home  at 
Christmas,  if  my  mother  permits  me,  I 
will  treat  Julia  with  a  few  fire-works/' 
4  'Are  you  clever  at  making  them?" 
asked  Freeman.  (!c  No,  I  believe 
not/'  replied  Montrose,  "  I  never 
tried,  but  I  know  how  my  father  used 
to  make  them,  and  with  William's 
assistance  I  dare  say  we  could  ma- 
iiage  it."  "  I  know  how  to  make 
them  very  well/'  said  Freeman  ea- 
gerly, "  and  if  you  will,  if  you  would 
like  it,  we  could  easily  make  a  few 
wheels  at  least—  you  know  tliey  make 
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no  noise  —  we  could  slip  away  from 
die  rest  as  soon  as  it  grows  dusky, 
which  you  know  it  does  now  before 
our  play  hour  is  over  ;  we  could  go 
round  the  corner  of  that  hedge  yon- 
der, and  let  them  off  in  a  minute,  and 
nobody  the  wiser."  "  What  nonsense 
are  you  talking  man/'  replied  Beres* 
ford,  laughing,  <c  have  you  forgotten 
that  the  rules  positively  forbid  us  to 
have  any  gunpowder  in  our  possess- 
ion?" t:  Never  mind  the  rules,"  said 
Freeman,  Cf  at  least  not  now  ;  I  can 
tell  how  to  evade  them;  and  if  nabody 
knows,  what  signifies:  see  here,"  he 
added,  not  giving  Beresford  time  to 
answer.,  IC  see  here,  my  dear  fellow,  a. 
thumping  half  pound  of  the  primest 
stuff  that  ever  madeagood  fire-work  :" 
—  at  the  same  instant  he  drew  from 
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his  pocket  a  half  pound  of  gunpowder. 
"  I  am  sorry,  indeed/'  answered  Be- 
resford  gravely,  C{  to  see  you  still  so 
much  inclined  to  infringe  the  rules  of 
an  institution.,  to  which  we  are  so 
greatly  indebted :  I  hoped  you  were 
determined  for  the  future  to  be  guided 
by  them."  "  So  I  am/*  interrupted 
Freeman,  <f  except  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  which  it  is  impossible  can  ever  do 
any  harm  to  any  one/'  "  That  is 
more  than  I  know/'  rejoined  Beres- 
ford,  te  it  is  very  possible  we  might 
meet  with  some  accident,  or  if  we 
did  not,  we  might  be  discovered,  and 
then  we  should  be  severely  punished, 
if  not  expelled :  but  even  if  I  were 
sure  neither  of  these  things  would 
happen,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business — it  is  wrong  in 
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itself."  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  asked 
Freeman,  half  angrily,  "  would  you 
pretend  that  you  are  wiser  and  better 
than  your  father,  of  whom  you  always 
speak  so  highly ;  or  do  you  suppose 
he  would  allow  you  to  do  what  was 
wrong  in  itself,  as  you  call  it !"  fe  It 
was  not  wrong  for  him  nor  for  me 
while  under  his  direction,"  answered 
Beresford  eagerly,  "  he  was  master 
of  his  own  family,  and  had  a  right  to 
do  what  he  pleased ;  but  here,  if  we 
accept  the  benefit  of  the  institution,, 
we  are  bound  to  abide  by  its  laws  ; 
and  1  would  no  more  infringe  them, 
than  if  I  were  a  man  I  would  those  of 
my  country,  because  I  might  escape 
without  discovery  : — in  a  word,  to  cut 
short  the  dispute,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  gunpowder  in  any  shape 
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whatever."      "  Perhaps,  then/'  said 
Freeman,  in  a  sulky  lone,  "  you  will 
think  you  ought  to  inform  against  me 
for  having  the  powder  in  my  possess- 
ion."    "  No,  that  I  will  not/'  replied 
Montrose  with  generous  warmth, — 
'*'  but  let  me  prevail  on  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  get  rid  of  it ;  consider  the 
consequence   of   being    involved   in 
another  scrape  : — think,   should  the 
masters,  displeased  at  your  continuing 
to  disobey  the  rules, — think,  should 
they  expel  you,  what  a  blight  to  all 
your  future  prospects,  what  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  your  mother :  do, 
dear  Freeman,  consider  these  things, 
and  be  prudent."     "Well,  if  I  must 
I  must,  I  suppose,"  answered  Free- 
man in  an  ungracious  tone :  "and 
what  would  you  have  me  to  do  with 
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the  nasty  gunpowder  that  I  have  taken 
so  much  pains,  and  spent  almost  all 
my  money  to  get?v  ff  Throw  it  at 
once  into  the  wet  ditch  at  the  end  of 
the  play  ground,  and  then  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  any  body."  "  Well,  so  I 
will,"  said  Freeman ;  and  the  bell  then 
ringing  for  their  return  to  the  school- 
room, he  ran  as  fast  as  possible  towards 
the  ditch,  while  Montrose  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  house. 
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CHAP.    V. 


The  Trial 


Bur  thus  to  dispose  of  the  gun- 
powder was  the  last  of  Freeman's 
thoughts,  though  he  affected  to  be 
convinced  by  Beresford's  reasonings  : 
angry  with  him  for  being  so  much 
better  than  himself,  he  determined  to 
be  revenged : — "  No,  no,  my  fine 
fellow,"  muttered  he,  as  he  returned 
towards  the  house,  after  having  ran 
to  the  ditch  and  back  again, (f  no,  no, 
if  you  won't  have  a.  pop  with  me,  you 
shall  without  me ;  I  will  have  a  little 
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fun  for  my  money,,  however."  To 
accomplish  this  resolution,,  the  mis- 
chievous boy  in  the  course  of  the  day 
twisted  the  powder  into  three  or  four 
papers,  contriving  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  touched  by  a  spark 
they  should  explode  pretty  smartly. 
The  senior  boys  in  this  academy,  of 
which  Montrose  was  one,  were  al- 
lowed fire  in  their  rooms,  that  they 
might  study  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning,  before  they  entered  the 
school-room :  this  fire  was  laid  at 
night,  and  each  boy  lighted  it  for 
himself  in  the  morning.*  Just  before 


*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  interior  regu- 
lations here  described  may  not  be  those  of 
any  particular  academy ;  but  as  it  is  by  no 
means  the  author's  intention  to  allude  to  any 
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bed  time  Freeman  contrived  to  slip 
into  Beresford's  room,  and  hastily 
disposed  his  packets  of  gunpowder 
amongst  the  cinders,  &c.  which  were 
prepared  for  lighting  next  morning  : 
he  then  hastened  to  his  own  room, 
which  was  very  near,  and  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  the  confusion  there  would 
be  in  the  morning;  —  nor  did  the  ma- 
licious boy  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
the  mischief  which  might  ensue  to 

o 

one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  ! 
The  night  passed  ;  and  though  the 
morning  was  unusually  cold,  Mon- 
trose  rose  early  to  study  :  he  struck  a 


any  one  of  those  admirable  establishments  ex- 
clusively, she  flatters  herself  that  a  slight 
inaccuracy  in  a  work  of  this  kind  may  be 
pardoned. 
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light  as  usual,  and  applied  a  match  to 
his  fire  ;  he  stooped  and  blew  it  with 
his  breath  to  increase  the  flame,  but 
seeing  it  lighting  quickly,  he  happily 
rose,  and  turned  to  place  his  tinder- 
box  on  the  table,  before  the  fire 
reached  the  powder,  which  an  instant 
after  exploded  with  great  noise,  and 
so  much  power,  as  to  shake  every 
thing  in  the  room,  and  drive  him  some 
paces  from  the  fire  !  Stunned  almost 
equally  by  the  shock  and  by  astonish- 
ment, the  poor  lad  fell  nearly  insensible 
en  the  bed.  His  room  was  near  that 
of  one  of  the  masters,  who,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  pupils,  came  running 
into  the  gallery,  alarmed  by  the  re- 
port, and  fearing  some  dreadful  acci- 
dent had  happened.  Freeman  heard 
it  also,  and  knew  the  cause  full  well, 
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but  his  coward  conscience  would  not 
let  him  join  in  the  inquiry  :  and  now 
the  torment  he  deserved  began  to  take 
place  in  his  wicked  mind — in  spite  of 
his  wish  to  be  revenged  for  an  imagi- 
nary injury.,  he  was  not  yet  hardened 
enough  to  represent  to  himself  poor 
Beresford  wounded,  perhaps  irrepa- 
rably injured  by  his  means,,  without  a 
pang:  yet  more  did  his  ungenerous 
nature  dread  that  Montrose,  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  powder  in  his  -possession, 
would  relate  the  whole  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  : — -trembling, 
therefore,  and  shaken  by  a  thousand 
terrors,  he  lay  unable  to  rise  as  the 
rest  did,  and  as  contemptible  as  he  wa* 
vile.  In  the  mean  time,  the  smoke  and 
smell  had  led  those  who*  had  risen  to? 
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Montrose's  chamber,  which,  on  enter- 
ing-, they  found  filled  with  sulphureous 
vapour,  and  himself  half  dead,  and 
unable  to  account  for  the  accident : 
the  air  from  the  door,  however,  and 
some  cold  water  which  some  of  the 
boys  threw  on  his  face,  revived  him, 
and  relieved  them  all  from  their  fears- 
that  he  was  actually  killed.  Instantly 
half  a  dozen  voices  assailed  him  with, 
inquiries  as  to  what  had  happened, 
and  the  cause  of  it.  The  master, 
however,  perceiving,  that  though  not 
seriously  injured,  he  appeared  stupi- 
fied  with  the  shock,  ordered  all  the 
boys  to  retire  to  their  rooms ;  and  re- 
moving Montrose  to  his  own  chamber 
for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  he  sent 
for  the  surgeon,  to  examine  whether 
the  youth  had  received  any  material 
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harm  : — the  surgeon  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  not, — but  as  Montrose 
appeared  much  agitated  and  indis- 
posed, he  advised  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  the  apartment  appro- 
priated to  the  sick,  and  kept  quiet  for 
a  day  or  two,  when  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation might  take  place.  This 
delay  was  like  a  respite  to  the  criminal 
Freeman ;  and  he  hoped  so  to  manage 
with  the  agent  who  had  procured  him 
the  gunpowder,,  that  unless  Montrose 
accused  him,  no  proof  of  its  being  in 
his  possession  could  be  brought  home 
to  him.  Two  days  past,  and  Beresford 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  inter- 
rogated. He  was  asked  how  he  came 
to  have  gunpowder  in  his  room  ? — to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  could  not 
account  for  it — that  he  never  had  had 
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any  in  his  possession  since  he  came  to 
the  academy — and  that  he  could  only 
suppose  some  mischievous  person  had 
placed  it  in  his  fire,  to  alarm  and  per- 
haps to  injure  him.  He  then  repeat- 
ed the  circumstances  respecting  his 
lighting  his  fire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  heen  already  related.  Did  he 
know  of  any  person's  having  been  in 
his  room  besides  himself  ?  No.  Had 
he  any  reason  to  suppose  any  one  of 
the  pupils  could  have  had  any  motive 
for  wishing  to  injure  him  ?  Not  the 
smallest.  Did  he  suspect  any  parti- 
cular person  ?  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment,— but  calling  to  mind  how 
enormous  such  an  offence  would  be 
in  the  only  person  in  whose  possession 
he  knew  gunpowder  to  have  been,  he 
answered,  no  : — but  the  shame  of 
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having  for  an  instant  accused  Free- 
man in  his  own  mind  of  such  an  atro- 
cious action,  made  him  colour  deeply : 
and  glancing  his  eye  on  that  unhappy 
boy,,  he  saw  him  pale  as  death ,  and 
shaking  with  terror.  The  master's 
quick  eye  caught  the  glance  of  Mon- 
trose's,  and  his  penetrating  looks  were 
instantly  fixed  on  the  real  culprit.  "  Is 
there  or  has  there  been  any  enmity 
between  Beresford  and  Freeman  ?" 
he  asked  of  one  of  the  senior  boys.— 
<f  Quite  the  contrary"  was  answered, 
'rthey  have  of  late  seemed  rather 
more  intimate  than  common ;  but  the 
day  before  the  accident  happened, 
they  had  at  least  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation apart  from  all  the  rest." 
"  That  is  strange/'  said  the  master, 
fc  I  did  not  think  them  enough  alike 
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to  tie  very  intimate.  Had  you  any 
thing  to  do  in  this  business,  Sir  ?"  he 
added,  addressing  Freeman.  "  No, 
Sir/'  ff  Do  you  know  if  Beresford 
had  any  gunpowder  in  his  keeping  ?" 
"  No,  Sir."  "  Had  you  any  yourself?'' 
{ ' No,  Sir."  Montrose  blushed  again, 
blushed  for  the  mean  liar,  and  for 
himself,  that  he  had  ever  suffered  such 
a  boy  to  call  him  friend.  "  Here  is 
some  mystery/'  said  the  master,  "  the 
secret  seems  confined  to  Beresford 
and  Freeman  :  Beresford's  story  is 
wholly  improbable  :  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  there  was  an-  agreement  be- 
tween them,  and  something  particular 
was  to  have  been  done  with  this  gun- 
powder, which  was  prevented  by  this 
accidental  explosion. — Can  any  of 
you  tell  the  subject  of  their  conference 
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on  Tuesday  last  ?"  No  answer  ;  but 
the  countenance  of  one  of  the  bo$s 
changed  so  remarkably,  that  the  master 
could  not  help  observing  it.  "  You 
can  tell,  Sir,  I  perceive/'  "  I,  Sri*, 
no,  Sir,  indeed  I  only"  —  "  Only  what, 
Sir,  speak  out."  ff  I  only  heard  a 
word,  Sir,  as  they  passed  the  corner 
of  the  hedge"  —  ff  And  what  was  that 
word?"  "  Something,  Sir,  about 
fire-works."  There  was  a  pause  : 
and  then  the  master  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity  said  :  "  Mr.  Beresford, 
you  have  hitherto  preserved  so  good  a 
character  in  this  academy,  and  your 
adherence  to  truth  has  been  so  re- 
markable, that  J  believe  you  will  not 
tell  me  a  lie  :  was  there  any  conversa- 
tion between  you  and  Freeman  re- 
specting fire-works  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir, 
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there  was/*  "  What  was  it  ?"  ff  He 
wished  me  to  assist  in  making  some." 
"  And  you  consented  ?"  "  No,  Sir,  I 
did  not,  I  positively  refused/'  "  And 
yet  gunpowder  was  in  your  possession 
and  exploded  in  your  room  ?"  (f  I 
can  only  say,  Sir,  I  did  not  place  it 
there/'  "  Could  Freeman  have  had 
any  reason  to  do  so  ?"  ff  Oh,  no, 
impossible,"  exclaimed  Montrose,  "  I 
had  never  done  him  the  slightest  in- 
jury." "  Oh,  no,"  added  the  mean 
and  trembling  Freeman,  "  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for 
Beresford  ;  I  am  sure"  —  "  Silence, 
Sir,  and  answer  when  you  are  spoken 
to,"  said  the  master,  sternly,  "your 
character,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  in 
your  favour  :  —  one  more  question, 
you,  Mr.  Beresford,  must  answer,  — 
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had  Freeman" — "  1  beg,  Sir,  I  hope,, 
Sir,  you  will  not  ask  me  any  question 
that  may  injure  another :  I  am  satisfied 
Freeman  could  not  have  placed  the 
powder  in  my  room."  "  I  believe  I 
apn  answered,  but  I  will  not  press  you, 
Sir ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  blunt  the 
honourable  feeling  you  appear  to  pos- 
sess ;  I  must  take  another  method — 
produce  your  accompt  books."  jVfbn- 
trose  immediately  produced  his :  every 
article  was  fairly  minuted,  and  every 
thing  stated  to  have  been  purchased 
was  immediately  forthcoming ;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  was  so  accurate  and 
demonstrable,  that  not  a  single  six- 
pence remained  doubtful :  not  so  was 
the  statement  produced  by  Freeman — 
half-a-crown  remained  to  be  accounted 
for ;  on  being  pressed  to  know  what 
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had  become  of  this  half-crown,,  he  said 
that  he  had  laid  it  out  in  cakes  and 
tarts,  which  an  old  woman  of  the  name 
of  Martin  had  brought  to  the  gate  of 
the  play-ground  a  few  days  before. 
The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  countenances  of  several  expressed 
surprise.  On  being  questioned,  none 
of  them  had  seen  Freeman  buy  any 
cakes  at  the  time  he  named,  or  had 
seen  him  with  any  in  his  possession. 
"  Half-a-crown,  the  whole  week's  al- 
lowance/" observed  the  master,  fc  is  a 
large  sum  to  lay  out  in  cakes  at  onee  ; 
that  alone  would  be  very  reprehen- 
sible, and  a  shameful  squandering  of 
money :  however,  to  make  this  matter 
clear,  I  must  send  for  this  woman  and 
question  her."  The  woman  according- 
ly attended,  and  with  her  came  a  little 
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dirty  ragged  boy,,  her  son,  whom  the 
master  himself  had  observed  leaning1 
and  loitering  about  on  the  gate  of  the 
play-ground  a  few  days  before.  <c  Did 
you,  Dame  Martin,  sell  half-a-crown's 
worth  of  tarts  or  cakes  to  any  one  of 
these  young  gentlemen  within  this 
week  ?"  asked  the  master.  Half-a- 
crown's  worth  at  once !"  she  answered, 
"  Lord  bless  your  honour,  no  never 
in  all  my  life.  I  sold  a  few  cakes  and 
pies  to  several  of  the  young  gentlemen 
last  Monday,  but  not  six  pennyworth 
to  any  one  of  them/'  {C  Did  you  sell 
any — can  you  remember  if  you  sold 
any  to  this  young  gentleman  ?"  asked 
the  master,  directing  her  attention  to 
Freeman.  (C  No,  your  honour,  not 
one,  I  remember  very  well,  I  know 
him  by  that  particular  scar  on  his 
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forehead :  one  of  the  other  young 
gentlemen  says  to  him,  Freeland,  or 
Freeman,  or  some  such  name,  says 
he,  'won't  you  buy  some  cakes?'  f  no/ 
says  he,  ( I  have  something-  else  to  do 
with  my  money/3  ff  And  pray/' 
asked  the  master,  turning  to  her  son., 
"  what  brought  you,  rny  boy,  about 
the  play-ground  door  last  Mouday  ?" 
fc  Oh,  bless  your  honour,"  cried  the 
old  woman,  <f  don't  be  angry  wi'  he — 
I  do  beg  you  would  not — it  was  not 
his  fault — he  was  over  persuaded  to 
buy  the  gunpowder  for  the  young 
gentleman,  I  do  assure  you/5  "  You 
bought  gunpowder" — ff  Yes,  your 
honour,  he  did,  he  owned  it  to  me 
coming  along ;  I  was  afeared  it  were 
for  that  your  honour  sent  for  us." 
c<  For  whom  did  you  buy  it?"  asked 
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the  master.  cc  Why,  for  he  there," 
answered  the  boy^  half  crying1,  and 
pointing  to  Freeman  :  "  you  know, 
master,  it  was  for  you,  and  you  gave 
me  sixpence  for  myself  to  get  it — and 
but  this  very  morning  you  know  you 
said  you  would  give  me  another  next 
week,  if  I  would  promise  never  to 
tell,  for  you  said  you  had  tried  to  have 
some  fun,  and  was  like  to  be  punched 
— and  no  more  I  would  not  haVe  told 
if  I  had  not  been  asked,  and  I  won't 
tell  a  lie  for  you  nor  nobody." 

Here  the  master  dismissed  the  old 
woman  and  her  son,  and  then  turning 
to  Freeman,  he  said  : — "  The  gun- 
powder, Mr.  Freeman,  is  thus  com- 
pletely traced  into  your  possession  : 
whether  it  passed  from  thence  into 
Beresford's,  or  was  by  you  or  an  ac- 
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complice  placed  in  his  fire-place,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  Beresford  denies 
knowing  any  thing  of  it,  and  his  ge- 
neral good  character  and  adherence 
to  truth  are  much  in  his  favour,,  while 
you  have  been  detected  in  an  atrocious 
falsity  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  enmity,  but 
rather  an  unusual  degree  of  intimacy 
between  you.  I  shall  delay  my  de- 
cision for  the  present;  some  other 
circumstance  will  probably  come  out 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two :  you, 
however,  are  certain  of  a  severe  pu- 
nishment for  having  procured  the 
gunpowder  against  the  rules,  and  for 
having  degraded  yourself  by  an  ab- 
solute untruth,  in  denying  you  had 
any.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  you 
put  it  or  any  part  of  it  into  Beresford's 

H 
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fire-place,  that  punishment  will  be 
heavy  indeed." 

-  While  he  was  speaking,  one  of  the 
under  masters  came  in,  with  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  half  burnt,  and 
smelling  strongly  of  gunpowder. — 
Approaching  Freeman,  he  requested 
to  know  whether  the  name  signed 
ec  J.  Freeman"  was  his  handwriting; 

o  ' 

the  culprit,  turning  extremely  pale, 
'acknowledged  that  it  was.  "  I  think, 
Sir,  it  is  a  leaf  torn  from  your  copy 
•book- — the  book,  Sir,  which  you 
"shewed  me  on  Monday  as  being  filled 
when  I  gave  you  a  new  one?" — 
f(  Yes,  Sir."  "  Where  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  ?"  "  I —  I — 
threw  it  away,  Sir,  I  believe."  The 
under  master  then  turning  to  the  su- 
perior, said,  "This  paper,  Sir,  one  of 
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the  servants  gave  me  just  now;  it 
Was  found  amongst  the  rubbish  of 
Mr.  BeresfortTs  fire.,  with  several 
other  pieces,  too  much  injured  to  be 
known  to  what  they  belonged.  This 
may  assist  you  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation." ((  You  threw  away  the 
whole  copy  book,  Mr.  Freeman  ?" 
asked  the  head  master,  resuming  the 
examination.  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  Is  that 
a  usual  practice,  young  gentlemen- 
do  you  generally  throw  away  the 
books  you  have  filled  ?5>  "  No,  Sir, 
we  generally  keep  them  to  use  for  a 
variety  of  purposes — to  fold  different 
articles  in,  to  make  kites,  and  many 
other  things."  "  So  I  did  suppose  ; 
your  keys,  Mr.  *  Freeman,  if  you 
please."  The  keys  were  produced^ 
the  desk  was  searched  by  the  under 
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master,  and  the  torn  copy  book  found 
— found  with  a  jagged  edge  left  on 
one  of  the  pages,  to  wtyich  the  edges 
of  the  piece  of  paper  produced  exactly 
fitted !  "  At  what  time  in  the  day, 
Sir/'  said  the  superior  to  the  under 
master,  "  did  Freeman  shew  you  this 
book  entire  ?"  "  At  five  o'clock  on 
Monday,  Sir."  "  Did  any  body  see 
Beresford  and  Freeman  conversing 
together  after  that  hour  on  Monday  ?" 
"  No,  Sir/'  said  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Stanley,  "  Beresford  and  I  were  to- 
gether that  whole  evening  with  Mr. 

the  Persian  professor,  and 

parted  only  at  the  door  of  Beresford's 
:bed-room."  "  And  this  book  was 
locked  up  in  your  desk,  Sir!"  said  the 
master  to  Freeman  : — (C  and  here  be- 
tween the  torn  leaves  remains  a  small 
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quantity  of  gunpowder  !  Oh  wretch, 
unworthy  of  the  very  air  you  breathe  ! 
Detected  liar — false/revengeful,  and 
cruel  in  thy  malice:  what  punishment 
is  adequate  to  thine  offences  !"  The 
miserable  boy  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  grovelling  on  the  earth,  as  abject 
HI  his  submission  as  he  had  been  de- 
testable in  his  guilt,  implored  for 
pardon.  The  generous  Montrose 
joined  the  petition — "  Oh,  Sir !  this 
once,  this  only  once  pardon  hini — do 
not  expel  him,  his  mother  is  a 
widow." 
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CHAP.    VI. 


India. 


HERE  let  us  close  a  scene  too  painful 
to  be  dwelt  on  longer.  Montrose's 
pleadings  were  in  vain  :  the  wretched 
Freeman  was  expelled  with  disgrace  ; 
the  whole  story  was  clearly  explained ; 
and  Beresford's  character  was  higher 
than  ever.  How  delicious  were  his 
feelings — how  exquisite  the  joy  with 
which  at  Christmas  he  returned  to  the 
cottage  of  his  mother,  fraught  with 
the  highest  testimonials  of  his  ex- 
cellent conduct,  and  with  every  ho- 
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norary  mark  of  distinction  his  supe- 
riors could  bestow.  William,  too, 
once  more  was  seated  by  the  happy 
fireside  in  which  all  his  affections  cen- 
tered, while  Julia,  standing  sometimes 
at  the  knee  of  one,  sometimes  of  the 
other,  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  various 
anecdotes  her  brothers  had  to  relate 
of  their  different  schools.  Sometimes 
seated  in  a  small  sledge,  which  their 
united  efforts  had  completed,  the  kind 
boys  whisked  the  little  laughing  girl 

.  over  the  surface  of  a  smoothly  frozen 
pond:  sometimes  the  little  sledge  was 
overset,  but  Julia,  too  light  to  be  in- 
jured, rose  speedily,  and  shaking  the 
snow  from  her  frock,  requested  to 
ride  again — while  the  pleased  mother, 
whose  grief  had  now  subsided  into 

.  placid  melancholy,  walked  briskly  up 
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and  down  a  commodious  path  which 
her  affectionate  children  had  swept 
for  her  convenience — smiling  at  their 

o 

gambols,  and  inwardly  thanking  that 
great  Being,  who  had  thus  formed 
them  with  active  bodies  and  reasonable 
souls ! 

One  evening  as  they  sat  by  the  fire 
chatting,  the  conversation  turned  on 
their  future  prospects.  "  Tell  me, 
boys/'  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  smiling, 
Cf  to  what  do  your  Avishes  for  the  fu- 
ture extend  ?"  "  Oh,  mother/'  ex- 
claimed the  ardent  Montrose,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  will  say  mine  are  rather 
too  ambitious.  I  would  be  glorious 
in  war,  yet  I  hope  I  would  be  humane 
in  peace;  I  will  never  oppress  or  wil- 
lingly injure  the  people  under  me  ;  1 
wish  them  to  love  me;  I  wish  them- — 
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Oh,  I  wish  William  was  going  to  India 
with  me,  that  he  might  teach  them 
better  than  I  can,,  to  be  Christians. 
That  cannot  be — but  I  hope,,  I  trust 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  preach 
to  them  so  well,  I  never  shall  discredit 
by  my  conduct  the  name  of  Christian. 
For  riches  I  only  wish  for  your  sakes. 
Certainly,  dear  mother,  if  I  succeed 
in  India,  you  shall  have  a  fine  house, 
a  carriage,  and  plenty  of  diamonds 
and  pearls ;  no — those  shall  be  Julia's,, 
you  do  not  care  for  such  things !" 
<e  And  shall  I  not  have/'  said  Mrs. 
Beresford,  smiling,  while  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes  as  she  heard  this  express- 
ion of  sensible  and  manly  feeling, 
mingled  with  sentiments  mere  childish 
and  suitable  to  his  age,  "  shall  I  not 
have  also,  dear  Montrose,  a  palanquiu 
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and  two  or  three  white  elephants,  for 
I  expect  these  quite  as  much  as  a  fine 
bouse,  and  all  the  other  great  things 
your  kind  heart  would  wish  to  give 
me/'  "  Nay  now,  mother,  you  are 
laughing  at  me  :  but  you  will  see  one 
of  these  days,  if  I  succeed,  how  cle- 
verly I  will  manage  for  you."  "  And 
you,  William,  what  are  your  wishes  ?" 
"  Much  humbler,  dear  mother,  yet, 
perhaps,  not  more  likely  to  be  rea- 
lized— a  snug  parsonage,  a  little  glebe 
land,  a  cow  or  two,  a  horse  that  will 
carry  double,  and  a  nice  comfortable 
easy  chair  close  to  the  fire  for  you." 
"  Dear  boy !  your  heart  recollects 
'  that  such  things  were,  and  were 
most  dear  to  me'."  "  And  a  wife  and 
two  or  three  pretty  children,"  said 
Montrose,  laughing,  that  they  might 
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not  grow  too  serious.  "  Well,  William, 
the  wife  and  children  you  must  pro- 
vide ;  and  if  I  get  as  rich  as  I  hope 
to  be,  the  parsonage,  the  cows,  &c. 
shall  all  travel  to  you,  in  the  shape  of 
a  remittance  from  India."  Sweet 
dreams  !  blissful  anticipations  ! — and 
why  should  we  too  fastidiously  reject 
them,  because  they  may  never  be  ac- 
complished! At  least  they  cheer  the 
present ;  and  why  should  we  harrass 
our  minds  by  gloomy  fears  of  the  fu- 
ture, when  to  us  that  future  may  never 
come  to  all  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding 
our  wish  to  encourage  cheerfulness, 
and  that  hope  which  animates  exertion 
in  our  young  readers,  we  must  not 
deny  that  all  these  pleasing  dreams 
faded  before  the  "  sad  realities  of 
life,"  when  Montrose,  at  the  stated 
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time,,  bade  adieu  to  his  mother,  to  his 
brother,,  and  the  little  darling  of  his- 
affections — Julia. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful 
scene,  but  suppose  him  wafted  by  fair 
gales,  and,  generally  speaking,  fa- 
vourable weather,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  he  wrote  to 
his  mother;  and  she  had  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  hearing  that  he 
had  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  voyage 
in  health  and  safety. 

Frequent  letters  enlivened  the  hours 
of  absence  which  Mrs.  Beresford  so 
fearfully  anticipated,  and  Montrose 
continued  to  conduct  himself  so  well, 
that  he  was  universally  respected  and 
beloved ;  but  promotion  in  the  com- 
pany's service  comes  slowly,  and  can 
neither  be  hastened  by  money  or  in- 
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ferest.  Montrose  found  that  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pre- 
sidency he  was  not  likely  soon  to 
realize  the  golden  dreams  his  fancy 
had  suggested  before  he  left  England. 
He  met  with  many  difficulties  and 
anxieties ;  yet  by  temperance,,  and 
taking  proper  exercise,  he  preserved 
his  health,  and  escaped  the  diseases 
of  the  climate.  But  a  new  source  of 
trouble  opened  upon  him  ;  after  being 
in  India  three  or  four  years,  he  was 
removed  to  a  station  farther  up  the 
country.  Hitherto  he  had  heard  re- 
gularly from  his  mother  and  brother 
— had  heard  with  pleasure  that  they 
were  well,  that  William  was  very 
shortly  to  be  ordained,  and  hoped  to 
have  a  curacy  soon  afterwards.  But 
Montrose  was  now  seldom  stationary 
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many  weeks  at  a  time  ;  and  whether 
from  that  or  any  other  cause  he  knew 
not,  but  no  letters  from  home  reached 
him  :  he  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  mo- 
ther, to  his  brother,  and  to  some  other 
friends,  (his  patron,  General  Mon- 
trose,  had  died  soon  after  young  Be- 
resford's  departure  for  India)  but  all 
in  vain  ;  before  he  could  have  received 
an  answer  addressed  as  he  requested, 
he  was  again  removed  ;  and  as  every 
remove  sent  him  farther  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  latterly  placed  him  in  a 
country  at  war  with  the  English,  he 
still  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  let- 
ters, to  doubt  whether  his  own  ever 
reached  England,  and  to  be  tormented 
with  the  fear  that  some  sudden  and 
overwhelming  calamity  had  at  once 
swept  away  all  his  family.  But  the 
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active  service  in  which  he  was  now 
engaged,  in  some  measure  blunted 
the  sense  of  his  sorrow,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  him  in  the  road  to 
preferment  and  to  riches.  His  valour, 
his  resources,  his  whole  conduct  re- 
ceived the  highest  applause  from  all 
with  whom  he  acted ;  and  his  mode- 
ration, kindness,  and  compassion  for 
the  sufferings  of  others,  made  him 

o  ' 

adored  by  his  inferiors  :  the  gazettes 
were  full  of  his  praises ;  yet  the  highest 
pleasure  he  derived  from  that  circum- 
stance, arose  from  the  hope  that  his 
present  station  would  thus  become 
known  to  his  family.  At  length  a 
letter  reached  him  f  it  had  been  for- 
warded from  Calcutta, — had  been 
written  more  than  two  years  before : 
it  contained  an  heart-rending  picture 
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of  the  calamities  which  had  fallen  on 
his  family.  William,  after  his  ordina- 
tion, had  hoped  through  the  interest 
of  the  friend  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected him,  to  obtain  a  small  living  in 
his  gift,  but  most  unhappily  that  friend 
had  died  suddenly,  and  the  living, 
which  soon  after  became  vacant,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  heir,  a  distant 
relation,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared 
any  thing  about  the  Beresfords  : — at 
the  same  time  Mrs.  Beresford  had 
fallen  into  a  severe  and  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  reduced  them  to  the  great- 
est distress.  "  Julia,"  said  William, 
"  is  my  mother's  nurse,  her  cook,  her 
waiting-maid :  I,  alas  1  am  of  little 
use. ;  yet  my  kind  mother  tells  me  she 
derives  much  comfort  from  my  society. 
I  cultivate  the  little  garden,  from 
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which  we  obtain  our  chief  support ;  I 
read  to  her — I  pray  with  her — in  our 
prayers,  you,  my  beloved  Montrose, 
are  never  forgotten !  I  am  considered 
as  too  young1  to  be  entrusted  with 
pupils  ;  and  our  situation  is  becoming 
most  distressing.  I  have,  however, 
just  heard  of  a  curacy  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  hope  I  shall  obtain 
it ;  but,  alas  !  we  must  then  leave  this 
neighbourhood,  rendered  dear  to  us 
by  every  tender  recollection,  and  go 
to  a  strange  place,  and  amongst  strange 
people.  Do  not  grieve  for  us,  how- 
ever, dear  Montrose,  I  am  still  young, 
and,  thank  God,  healthy ;  Julia  is  the 
picture  of  health  and  cheerfulness  ; 
my  mother  begins  to  recover ;  atfd  I 
hope  our  next  letters  will  contain 
better  accounts.  Why  do  we  not  hear 
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from  you  ?  No  letter  has  reached  us 
for  many  months,,  yet  we  are  confident 
you  do  not  forget  or  neglect  us ; — in 
all  probability,  the  change  of  station 
your  last  announced,  may  have  caused 
the  loss  of  other  letters,  and  perhaps 
sotne  from  us  :  believe,  however,  that 
whether  you  hear  from  us  or  not,  the 
warmest  affections  of  our  hearts  will 
dwell  with  you  as  long  as  life  is  lent 
MS."  Montr ose  read  this  letter  with 
grief  and  dismay :  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  written 
— none  had  since  arrived.  Two 
years — alas  !  what  fatal  events  might 
not  have  happened  in  that  space  of 
time :  too  probably,  from  their  change 
of  abode,  none  of  his  late  letters  had 
reached  his  suffering  family — the  tri- 
fling remittances  he  had  been  able  to 
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send,  had  never  arrived !  But  to  la- 
ment was  vain,  and  to  act  for  their 
advantage  he  hoped  might  be  yet  in 
his  power :  by  the  next  fleet  he  wrote 
to  a  gentleman  of  whom  he  had  some 
knowledge,  and  who  had  resided  near 
his  father,  accompanying  his  letter 
with  a  complimentary  present  of  some 
of  the  commodities  of  the  country,  he 
entreated  him  to  endeavour  to  trace 
the  present  abode  of  his  family,  and 
to  forward  to  them  a  letter  from  him, 
enclosing  a  considerable  remittance. 
Months,  tedicus  months  must  elapse 
before  to  this  letter  he  could  receive 
an  answer :  they  passed,  however^ 
and  brought  a  reply  from  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  written,  with 
the  distressing  intelligence  that  he 
had  vainly  attempted  to  trace  Captain 
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Beresford's  family,  although  he  had 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  discover  that 
they  had  resided  some  time  at  a  small 

village  near  3  where  Mr.  Be- 

resford  held  a  curacy  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rector's  coming  to  reside 
on  his  living,  the  curate  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  had  removed  with  his 
mother  and  sister  no  one  could  tell 
whither  : — the  gentleman  returned 
Captain  Beresford's  letter,  with  many 
assurances  of  his  wish  to  oblige  him, 
&c.  &c.  In  vain  did  Montrose  again 
attempt  through  several  channels  to 
gain  the  desired  information  :  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  conclude  that  he  had 
lost  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  to 
strive,  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  to 
overcome  the  anguish  of  his  heart : — 
yet  did  he  not  in  these  scenes  forget 
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the  precepts  of  his  father,  nor  the 
words  of  his  mother; — nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,,  that  from 
religion  he  derived  in  this  time  of  af- 
fliction,, a  comfort  nothing  else  could 
have  bestowed. 


70 
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CHAP.    VII. 


The  Shawl. 


^THE  war  proceeded,  and  as  the  re- 
belling powers  retreated,  the  Euro- 
pean forces  advanced  farther  into  a 
country,  to  wliich  most  of  them  were 
strangers.  Here  they  endured  many 
hardships,  and  passed  through  many 
dangers,  both  from  the  wild  beasts, 
and  from  a  malicious  and  cruel  race 
of  people  who  were  inveterate  against 
them.  They  were  frequently  obliged 
to  shift  their  encampment  from  place 
to  place,  as  they  were  often  appre- 
hensive of  being  surrounded  by  the 
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enemy's  forces.  Sometimes  their 
march  was  pursued  under  the  intense 
heat  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  but  when 
necessity  did  not  urge  them  forward, 
they  usually  proceeded  by  night. 

Their  tents  had  been  pitched  one 
night  near  a  large  village  belonging 
to  the  enemy,,  and  sheltered  by  a  vast 
wood,,  which  extended  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp.  The  white  tents  formed 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  dark 
trees  behind,  and  the  waving  colours 
in  front  greatly  heightened  the  pic- 
turesque effect.  The  elephants  were 
strolling  about — the  soldiers  were  re- 
tired to  their  tents — at  length 

"  The  camp  is  still, 
The  fires  have  moulder'd,  and  the  breeze 

which  stirs 

The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame." 

SOUTHEY'S  RODERICK.. 
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The  weary  Europeans  had  retired  to 
rest,  and  had  slept  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by 
an  alarm  from  the  out-posts  :  —  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  officers  and 
men  hastily  dressing  themselves,  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  which  were  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  advancing  from 
the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  — 
Soon  accoutred  and  armed,  Beresford 
was  passing  from  his  tent,  when  one 
of  his  faithful  attendants,  notwith- 
standing the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
wrapped  a  large  shawl  about  his  neck. 
Beresford  smiled  at  a  precaution, 
which  even  his  long  acquaintance 
with  the  country  did  not  prevent  him 
from  thinking  too  effeminate,  and 
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would  have  thrown  it  from  him  : — 
"  Wear  it,  Saib,"  said  the  man  in  his 
own  language,,  "  the  night  dew  falls 
heavily,  it  is  dangerous  to  a  European 
constitution."  "  He  who  goes  out  to 
battle/'  replied  Beresford,  "  ought 
neither  to  shrink  from  the  night  dew, 
«or  the  sabre  of  the  enemy  :  one  of 
those  we  see  advancing  may  very 
soon  put  me  out  of  all  danger  from 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere, — yet  I 
will  wear  it  since  thou  wishes!  it." 

He  hastened  from  his  tent,  and  a 
smart  skirmish  ensued :  the  Europeans 
however  had  the  advantage,  the  enemy 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  English 
pursued  them.  A  party  of  Beresford's 
men  followed  those  who  made  for  the 
village,  into  which  they  all  rushed 
with  impetuosity :  he  hastened  forward 
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to  prevent  any  outrage  being  offered 
to  the  inhabitants.  He  saw  two  or 
three  of  his  own  men  rush  into  a 
house,,  and  in  the  next  moment  he 
heard  the  shrieks  of  women  in  despair. 
He  followed:  the  first  object  which 
presented  itself  was  an  old  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  native  merchant,  over 
whom  one  of  his  soldiers  stood  with  a 
drawn  sabre :  the  old  man  held  up 
his  hands  for  mercy,  and  the  soldier 
made  a  cut  at  him,  which  would  have 
been  fatal,  but  Beresford  arrested  his 
arm,  exclaiming,  ff  Coward,  we  war 
not  with  the  helpless  \"  At  the  same 
moment  another  shriek  burst  forth 
from  the  inner  apartment:  reiterating 
his  command  to  the  soldier  to  desist 
from  any  violence  towards  the  old 
man,  Montrose  instantly  followed  the 
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sound.  The  shrieks  proceeded  from 
the  apartment  devoted  to  the  women,, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  India,,  the  zena- 
nah : — at  the  door  of  this  chamber  he 
found  several  female  slaves,  opposing 
to  the  utmost  of  their  limited  power 
the  entrance  of  three  or  four  European 
soldiers, — some  on  their  knees  were 
writhing  themselves  round  the  feet  of 
their  enemies, — others,  sunk  in  terror, 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  One 
soldier  had,  at  the  instant  of  Beres- 
ford's  entrance,  forced  his  way  through 
this  feeble  guard,  and  was  approaching 
with  eager  steps,  a  woman,  who,  by 
her  dress,  Montrose  knew  to  be  of  su- 
perior condition :  her  attire  consisted 
entirely  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  very 
finest  muslin,  thrown  and  wrapped 
around  her  in  a  variety  of  graceful 
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folds;  her  arms  were  encircled  by 
three  rows  of  bracelets,  formed  of  the 
most  precious  stones  ;  her  hair  was  in 
long  braids,  and  her  head  covered 
with  a  sort  of  flat  cap,  adorned  with 
rich  embroidery,  and  ornamented  with 
tassels  of  fine  pearls;  her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands ;  she  was  seated 
on  rich  cushions,  under  a  small  ca- 
nopy, in  the  Indostan  manner,  and 
appeared  to  be  agonized  by  terror 
and  despair.  Montrose  knew  that  if 
the  soldier  touched  her,  or  even  saw 
her  face,  she  would  probably  consider 
herself  as  for  ever  dishonoured  and 
disgraced :  waving  his  hand  with  a 
commanding  gesture,  to  repel  the  ad- 
vance of  the  soldiers,  who  instantly 
became  motionless,  he  at  the  same 
moment  drew  the  shawl  from  his 
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neck,  which  his  servant  had  placed 
there,  and  without  suffering  it  to 
touch  her,  he  contrived  to  suspend 
it  like  a  curtain  from  the  top  of  the 
canopy,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
pletely shade  her  whole  figure  from 
observation.  His  next  care  was  to 
order  the  soldiers  instantly  to  retire, 
which  they  obeyed.  The  slaves, 
throwing*  themselves  at  his  feet,  were 
profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gra- 
titude for  his  protection :  he  did  not 
presume  to  touch  them,  but  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language,  he 
desired  them  to  rise,  to  comfort  their 
mistress,  and  to  assure  themselves  and 
her,  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
any  of  them.  He  then  retired,  and 
in  the  outer  apartment  found  the  old 
merchant  a  little  recovered  from  his 
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excessive  terror : — he  would  also  have 
thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  de- 
li verer,  but  this  Montrose  would  not 
suffer ;  and  speaking  a  few  words  of 
comfort  to  him,  lie  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  re-join  his  men,  and  sallied 
into  the  street,  leaving  two  soldiers  at 
the  door  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house,  where  his  presence  had 
been  so  peculiarly  useful.  In  several 
other  places  he  interposed  between 
the  helpless  and  destruction ;  after 
which  he  returned  with  a  light  heart 
and  an  approving  conscience  to  his 
tent. 

The  sun  was  up,  and  the  heat  ex- 
cessive— the  enemy  was  routed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  fury  of  pursuit  had 
ceased.  The  commanding  officer 
gave  orders  that  the  party  should 
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rest  that  day  and  the  next,  and  then 
pursue  their  march .  The  heat  of  the 
day  was  given  to  repose  and  refresh- 
ment, and  towards  evening  Montrose 
was  seated  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent, 
to  catch  the  breeze  which  now  began 
to  rise,  and  to  smoke,  according  to  the 
Asiatic  custom,,  his  hookah  :  sweet  and 
peaceful  were  the  thoughts  which  rose 
in  his  bosom :  no  remorse  for  crime 
— no  repentance  for  unnecessary 
slaughter,  disturbed  the  remembrance 
of  yesterday  !  He  lamented  indeed 
the  necessity  which  had  laid  so  great 
a  number  of  human  beings  in  the 
grave  ;  but  cheering  was  the  thought 
that  he  had  interfered  between  many 
and  a  premature  and  horrid  death. 
He  thought  of  the  female  whom  he 
had  saved  from  disgrace ;  he  thought 
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of  the  old  man  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  destruction ;  and  the  tear  which 
glittered  in  his  eye  was  of  that  nature, 
which  arises  from  the  sweet  sensation 
of  an  approving  conscience. 

Suddenly  the  old  merchant  stood 
before  him  :  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
symbols  of  peace,  by  means  of  which 
he  had  passed  the  European  outposts. 
Bowing  himself  to  the  earth  before 
Montrose,  as  before  a  sovereign,  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  own  language,  ^Great- 
est of  warriors,  most  noble  and  exalted 
of  men,  the  sun  of  valour,  and  the 
bright  star  of  humanity,  see  thy  ser- 
vant, thy  slave,  him  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed  from  destruction,  whose 
dearer  self  thou  hast  saved  from  dis- 
grace and  from  despair."  "  Rise/'  re- 
plied Montrose,  (C  and  speak  to  me  as 
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one  man  should  speak  to  another — I 
am  in  no  wise  entitled  to  this  vehement 
applause  :  what  I  did  to  save  you,  hu- 
manity demanded,  and  I  must  have 
been  less  than  a  man  had  I  acted 
otherwise.'*  "  Ah !"  replied  the  mer- 
chant, cc  how  few  like  my  lord  would 
have  respected  the  life  and  property 
of  their  enemy  :  how  very  few  so  de- 
licately have  veiled  from  even  the 
shadow  of  disgrace  a  helpless  fe- 
male !"  "  Many,  many  would  have 
done  the  same/'  replied  Montrose: 
"  recollect,  my  friend,  that  though 
imperfect  and  unworthy,  I  profess 
myself  a  Christian  !"  (c  Here,  in  this 
country/'  said  the  old  man,  "  many 
do  so,  but  I  have  seldom  before  seen 
that  their  religion  induced  them  to 
do  such  actions  as  thine."  "  There 
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are  doubtless/'  said  Montrose,  " num- 
bers who  fall  far  short  indeed  of  what 
they  profess — scarcely  any  who  act 
entirely  as  they  ought  to  -do  :  this,  I 
believe,  my  friend,  may  be  said  of  all 
sects ;  but  assure  thyself,  that  our  re- 
ligion enjoins  much  more  of  self-de- 
nial, and  of  tenderness  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  than  any  thing  I 
have  done  would  lead  you  to  suppose." 
The  old  man  bowed  in  token  <-f  sub- 
mission, and  added  words  nearly  si- 
milar to  those  which  Agrippa  used  to 
Paul,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian !" 

Montrose  now  requested  his  visitor 
to  be  seated,  and  to  partake  of  re- 
freshment :  he  then  enquired  for  the 
female  he  had  seen.  "  She  is  reco- 
vered from  her  terrors,"  said  the  mer- 
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chant,  fc  but  her  heart  is  oppressed 
with  gratitude  ;  she  saw  not  the  per- 
son of  her  deliverer,  but  his  voice,  she 
says,  which  stilled  the  horrid  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  and  forbade  them  to 
approach  her,  will  always  dwell  in  her 
remembrance  : — it  came  to  her  soul, 
she  says,  like  the  soft  breeze  which 
succeeds  the  destructive  thunder- 
storm, when  the  sun  returns,  and  all 
nature  revives  beneath  his  rays.  Thy 
shawl,  which  thou  didst  so  generously 
interpose  between  her  and  disgrace, 
my  child  declares  she  never  can  re- 
store— she  must  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  her  deliverer.  Ghulestan 
is  betrothed  to  my  son  :  she  has  been 
under  my  care  ever  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  at  which  time  the 
ceremony  of  espousals  took  place,  and 
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since  which  my  son  has  never  seen 
her :  he  is  in  a  distant  province,  pur- 
suing his  trade  as-  a  merchant,  in 
which  we  have  jointly  accumulated 
great  riches,  a  large  part  of  which,  as 
well  as  our  lives  and  honour,  lay  last 
night  at  the  mercy  of  a  rapacious  sol- 
diery, from  which  they  were  all  saved 
by  thee !  Ghulestan  is  to  me  as  a 
daughter;  in  my  presence,  tho;i, 
though  a  European,  mayest  see  her:* 

*  The  females  belonging  to  the  hareni  of 
TippoOj  in  order  that  they  might  see  and  con- 
.erse  with  the  European  officer  who  had  the 
•are  of  them,  without  a  breach  of  propriety, 
adopted  him  into  their  family.  And  Lord 
Valentia  was  admitted,  though  uith  some  dif- 
ficulty, to  a  sight  of  the  widow  of  Nuna  Fur- 
iiese,  a  Hindoo  woman  of  superior  beauty, 
and  Tery  young.  He  was  introduced  by  her 
brother*  Vide  LORD  VALIINTIA'S  Travels* 
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I    have   travelled    much — have   seen 
oiany  customs — and  my  prejudices  of 
very  kind  are   much  worn    down  ; 
1  ose  of  Ghulestan,  however,  exist  in 
.  ,1  their  force :  but  as  her  brother.,  for 
*ach  she  will  ever  consider  thee — as 
ny  son,  for  such  my  heart  calls  thee, 
hou  mayest  be  admitted  to  her  apart- 
nent : — nor  would  the  husband,  who 
•ornes  next  moon  to  claim  his  bride, 
'eny  to  her  the  permission  for  which 
he  sighs,  and  without  which  she  says 
he  never  again  shall  be  happy — the 
>ermission  to  see  and  thank  her  deli- 
verer."    Montrose  willingly  accepted 
the  invitation,  though   he  requested 
the  old  man  to  assure  Ghulestan  be- 
fore he  saw  her,  that  her  thanks  woukl 
be  oppressive  to  him.     He  now  ac- 
companied the  merchant  to  the  village, 
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which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
but  the  soldiers,  returned  to  their 
usual  discipline,  quietly  paraded  the 
streets,  or  watched  the  doors  of  the 
houses  where  the  lawful  spoils  of 
battle  and  the  prisoners  were  depo- 
sited. The  merchant  heaved  a  sigh 
as  he  saw  the  traces  of  war,  nor  could 
Montrose  refrain  from  lamenting  the 
ravages  they  had  caused.  The  old 
man  preceded  him  to  the  apartment 
of  Ghulestan,  and  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  conducted  him  to  her  pre- 
sence. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 


Ghulestan. 


THE  female  attendants  of  Ghulestan 
were  all  in  their  best  attire,,  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  gold  in  their  hair, 
and  with  their  arms  almost  covered 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists  with 
bracelets  of  the  same  :  they  would  all 
have  thrown  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Montrose,  but  he  absolutely  forbade 
them,  and  passing-  them,  he  advanced 
towards  their  mistress.  Ghulestan 
was  still  more  profusely  ornamented 
than  when  he  had  seen  her  before, 
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and  her  apparel  was  resplendent  with 
the  richest  gems  of  the  East;  her  face 
was  slightly  veiled  with  a  sort  of  silver 
gauze,  through  which  a  pair  of  dark 
bright  eyes  were  visible :  she  also 
would  have  prostrated  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Montrose,  but  by  an  eager 
motion,  though  without  touching  her, 
he  prevented  her  from  executing  her 
intention.  After  a  few  moments  of 
emotion,  in  which  the  tears  of  Ghu- 
lestan  fell  profusely,  they  were  all 
seated,  and  at  the  request  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  fair  Asiatic  removed  her 
veil,  and  shewed  Montrose  the  most 
beautiful  face  and  the  finest  form  he 
had  ever  seen  in  India.  His  gaze, 
the  first  which  any  man  except  her 
father  had  ever  fixed  upon  her,  was 
evidently  distressing ;  and  Beresford* 
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casting  down  his  eyes,  bowed  with 
deep  respect,  and  only  by  stealth 
examined  a  countenance  as  lovely  as 
it  was  possible  for  one  of  her  com- 
plexion (a  deep  olive)  to  be.  She 
vainly  attempted  to  express  her  grate- 
ful feelings,  and  he  would  not  permit 
her  to  proceed.  Sherbet  and  coffee 
were  produced,  and  the  richest  per- 
fumes presented  to  the  distinguished 
visitor,  after  which  the  slaves  per- 
formed a  dance  for  his  amusement. 
Not  willing  to  intrude,  after  a  reason- 
able time,  Montrose  rose  to  depart. 
Ghulestan  eagerly  and  expressively 
motioned  to  her  father,  who,  detaining 
him,  said,  "  My  daughter,  Saib,  is  un- 
able to  express  her  wishes  and  her 
gratitude ;  she  begs  you  will  remark, 
that  the  shawl  which  you  spread  be- 
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tween  her  and  destruction,  forms  the 
chief  ornament  of  her  canopy,  and 
shall,  she  says,  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  your  generosity :  but  that  you 
may  not  consider  us  as  having  robbed 
you  of  your  property/'  (this  was  said 
with  a  smile)  f(  a  small  bale  of  such 
trifles  shall  be  sent  to  your  tent.    But 
Ghulestan  wishes  herself  to  give  you 
a  token  of  her  gratitude,  by  which 
you   may   remember    her  when   far 
away.    Nay,  you  must  not  refuse  her; 
never  again,   she   says,   can   she  be 
happy,  unless  you  comply  with  her 
request."      "  Brave    warrior/'    said 
Ghulestan,  presenting  Beresford  with 
a  casket,  "  these   indeed  are  trifles 
unworthy  your  regard ;  they  chiefly 
consist    of   .such    ornaments    as  wre 
Asiatic  women  wear :  may  they  one 
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clay  assume  new  value  in  your  eyes, 
as  the  adornments  of  that  woman  who 
shall  be  happy  in  your  love ! — may 
she  be  possessed  of  beauty  equal  to 
that  of  a  daughter  of  paradise! — may 
she  love  thee  as  the  nightingale  loves 
the  rose  ! — and  may  I  hope — yes,  I 
will  hope,  that  though  we  worship  the 
one  srreat  and  eternal  Bein^  in  dif- 

~  o 

ferent  ways,  yet,  that  in  the  abode  of 
the  happy  after  death,  I  may  meet 
thee  and  thy  beloved,  though  here, 
alas  !  I  never  more  shall  see  thee  !" — 
She  sighed,  and,  dissolved  in  tears, 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
chief  attendant,  and  gracefully  waved 
her  hand  to  Montrose,  as  a  signal  to 
depart.  Deeply  aifeeted,  he  bent  on 
one  knee,  and,  kissing  the  muslin, 
which  fell  around  her  feet,  hastily 
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rose  and  left  the  apartment.  The 
next  morning-,  a  bale  of  the  richest 
shawls  and  finest  muslins  was  sent  to 
his  tent;  and  on  examining  the  casket, 
he  found  it  contained  not  only  a  va- 
riety of  splendid  gems,  in  bracelet 
and  other  ornaments,  but  a  quantity 
of  unwrought  diamonds,  of  immense 
value.  He  left  this  place  with 
regret,  and  ever  retained  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  interesting  Ghu- 
lestan,  lamenting  that,  as  she  said,, 
"  in  this  world  they  could  never  meet 
again  \" 

Soon  after  this  event  the  war  was 
concluded ;  and  as  Beresford  had  now 
been  several  years  in  India,  and  had 
ensured  a  fortune  far  beyond  his 
wishes,  (of  which  the  gift  of  Ghulestan 
formed  a  large  part)  his  affectionate 
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heart  turned  with  anxiety  towards  his 
native  home.  "  Could  I  be  there/' 
he  sighed  to  himself,  ((  perhaps  I  yet 
might  trace  some  remains  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  me ;  perhaps,  alas !  my 
mother,  dear  venerated  being,  has  left 
a  world  which  was  indeed  unworthy 
of  her  :  but  William — Julia — can  all 
be  gone,  and  c  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind !'  Oh,  if  I  can  trace,  if  I  can 
find  one  dear,  one  tender  object,  how 
will  I  cherish  it  f  in  my  heart's  core, 
aye,  in  my  heart  of  heart !'  At  worst 
ff  none  remain,  I  can  but  return  hi- 
ther, for  England  will  then  have  no 
charm  for  me."  His  plans  were  soon 
formed ;  leave  of  absence,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  for  three  years,  was  easily 
obtained ;  but  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments detained  him  some  months  :  in 
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that  space  of  time  he  disposed  of  his 
property  in  a  secure  manner,  and  at 
length  embarked  with  an  anxious 
heart  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 

His  voyage  was  unmarked  by  any 
peculiar  circumstance  :  he  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  to  the 
principal  inn.  How  different  in  per- 
son,, in  feeling,  and  in  situation  from 
what  he  was  when  he  left  it  so  many 
years  before.  Yet  he  thanked  God 
that  the  wealth  he  brought  home  was 
obtained  by  no  unworthy  means,  and 
that  in  the  casket  which  contained 
Ghulestan's  present,  not  one  gem 
which  had  been  sullied  even  by  a  tear, 
except  the  tears  of  gratitude,  had  ever 
found  a  place  !  How  far  exceeding 
all  the  treasures  he  had  accumulated, 
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did  he  find  the  rich  treasure  of  a 
peaceful  conscience — c}  that  pearl  of 
mighty  price !" 

At  the  inn  door  stood  a  wretched, 
squalid  beggar,  a  man,  as  it  appeared, 
not  yet  advanced  towards  old  age,  but 
sickly  in  his  aspect,  and  ragged  in  his 
attire :  the  waiter  and  servants,  who 
eagerly  pressed  to  receive  a  guest  so 
attended  as  Colonel  Beresford,  whose 
name,  indeed,  had  preceded  his  ar- 
rival, rudely  pushed  the  miserable 
object  aside,  and  bade  him  stand  out 
of  the  gentleman's  way.  "  Nay/' 
said  Montrose,  with  that  sweet  and 
speaking  smile  which  had  from  youth 
distinguished  him,  "  nay,  drive  him 
not  away,  he  is  the  first  who  has  so- 
licited my  charity  since  I  returned 
to  my  native  country — God  forbid 
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he  should  be  the  last  I  shall  have 
the  happiness  of  relieving!'*  He 
spake  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
which  gave  audible  words  to  feelings, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,, 
would  have  actuated  him  in  silence., 
and  stretched  out  a  ready  hand,  filled 
with  silver,  to  the  beggar:  the  beggar 
cast  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  saw  that 
smile,  he  heard  that  voice,  and  ex- 
claiming, Cf  Beresford!  Montrose  Be* 
resford!  oh,  wretch,  unworthy  of  such 
goodness,  is  it  for  me  to  receive  this 
relief  from  one  I  have  so  injured/'  he 
let  the  money  drop,  and  in  the  next 
instant,  fell  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Montrose.  "  Injured  me !"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Beresford,  "  poor  creature, 
he  knows  not  what  he  says ;  I  do  not 
recollect  that  any  human  being  in  this 
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country,  at  least,,  ever  attempted  to 
injure  me.  Take  him  in,  good  people, 
and  attend  to  his  wants,  which  seem 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties.  Yet 
he  knew  my  name — nay,  he  called  me 
Montrose."  "  Lord  bless  your  ho- 
nour," said  one  of  the  waiters,  (f  these 
fellows  have  all  their  tricks  about 
them :  why,  Sir,  every  body  knew 
your  honour  was  to  be  here  to-day, 
the  great  Colonel  Montrose  Beres- 
ford,  who  has  done  such  great  things 
in  In  gee  ;  and  this  here  begging  fel- 
low wants  nothing  but  to  pick  some 
money  out  of  your  «honour's  pocket." 
"  Oh,  no !  oh,  no !"  groaned  the  poor 
man,  "  wretched  as  I  am,  I  dare  n<  t 
ask  an  alms  of  him — of  him,  who/' — 
"•Well,  get  out  of  the  way,"  resumed 
the  impatient  waiter, f:  and  don't  keep 
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liis  honour,  who  is  just  come  from 
such  a  hot  climate,  out  in  this  here 
cold  day,,  a  listening  to  your  non- 
sense/' "  Patience,  friend/'  said  the 
Colonel,  "  and  take  this  man  into  a 
room  where  there  is  a  fire/ supply  his 
immediate  necessities,  and  when  he 
is  somewhat  more  composed,  I  will 
speak  to  him  again."  So  saying-,  he 
walked  into  the  inn,  followed  by  his 
servants,  the  porter,  &c.  carrying  his 
baggage.  "  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such 
a  charming  gentleman  in  all  my 
days/'  said  one  of  the  female  servants 
whom  this  little  scene  had  drawn  to 
the  door,  "  why  he  looks  like  a  prince, 
and  speaks  like  an  angel.  It  is  not 
every  great  gentleman  that  comes 
from  Ingee,  with  a  score  of  servants, 
and  a  ship  load  of  gold  and  jewels,  as 
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they  say  he  have,  that  would  speak 
this  fashion  to  a  poor  beggar  man. — 
Well,  come  in,  friend,,  you  are  in 
luck's  way  to-day;  and  I'll  warrant 
you  shall  have  a  good  dinner,  since 
the  great  and  good  Colonel  Beresford 
has  ordered  it." 
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CHAP.     IX. 


Unexpected  Meeting. 


MONTROSE  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ments which  were  placed  before  him, 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  stretching 
himself  for  an  hour  on  a  sofa  by  an 
English  fireside.  His  mind  was, 
meanwhile,  employed  in  many  a 
sketch  of  the  future :  sometimes  hope 
predominated,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  yet  be  blessed  by  a  sight  of 
his  mother,  his  brother,  and  Julia ;  at 
other  moments,  when  he  recollected 
their  long  silence,  and  the  sad  contents 
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of  William's  last  letter,  he  feared  that 
he  should  never  see  them  more ;  at 
least  he  trusted  he  should  he  able  to 
discover  what  had  heen  their  fate,  and 
shed  the  tears  of  affection  on  the  turf 
which  covered  their  remains. 

Rousing  himself,  at  length,  from  his 
reverie,  he  recollected  the  beggar, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  summoned. 
The  poor  man  entered  the  room  with 
trembling  steps,  and  an  air  of  humi- 
lity, nay  of  shame ;  his  appearance 
was  somewhat  improved,  for  Beres- 
ford's  servants  not  thinking  him  fit  to 
appear  before  their  master,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  some  tolerably  decent 
apparel,  and  the  food  he  had  eaten, 
had  in  a  degree  relieved  the  extreme 
misery  of  his  aspect ;  yet  still  Beres- 
ford  could  not  recognize  any  trait,  by 
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which  he  could  guess  who  this  man 
had  been,  or  that  he  had  ever  seen 
him  before.  "  Come  in,  my  friend/' 
said  Montrose,  "  and  tell  me  who  you 
are.,  for  it  appeared  by  what  you  said 
just  now,  that  you  knew  me,  and  al- 
luded to  something  which  had  formerly 
passed  between  us ;  but  I  am  entirely 
a  stranger  to  your  meaning,  and,  as 
I  think,  to  your  person/'  "  Your 
generous  nature/'  said  the  mendicant, 
in  faltering  tones,  "  never  permitted 
you  to  remember  an  injury;  you 
could  plead  for  him  who  had  most 
offended  you,  who  might  most  irre- 
trievably have  injured,  if  not  destroyed 
you !  Even  in  that  moment  you  could 
with  tenderness  implore  for  mercy  on 
the  offender,  because  '  his  mother  was 
a  w  idow ' ! "  "  Free.man  I"  exclaimed 
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Montrose,  starting  up,  "  can  it  be 
possible  ?"  "  Yes,  Freeman,  but  oh, 
how  changed,  how  altered  since  last 
we  met!'*  replied  the  unhappy  man. 
"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  returned  Be- 
resford,  "  and  let  us  forget  every  thing 
but  that  we  once  were  schoolfellows 
and  friends.  "  Sit  down  !"  replied 
Freeman,  {f  am  I  a  fit  object  to  sit 
down  with  "you?  thus  lowered,  thus 
degraded."  "  You  were  born  my 
equal,"  said  Montrose,  "  and  since 
we  met,  I  have  seen  variety  of  men, 
some  appareled  in  the  richest  attire, 
some  in  the  garb  of  the  most  abject 
poverty,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned 
to  consider  dress  as  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man." — - 
"  True,"  returned  Freeman,  "  but 
there  exists  a  difference  between  us 
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far  more  essential.  I  was  once  your 
equal,  but  my  vices  have  degraded  me 
in  the  same  proportion  as  your  virtues 
have  exalted  you ;  and  by  vice,  man 
ought  to  lose,  and  does  lose,  his  place 
in  society."  "  Yes/'  returned  Beres- 
ford,  fc  but  by  repentance  he  regains 
it:  Heaven  requires  no  more — and 
shall  man  be  more  severe !  Your 
language  speaks  you  sensible  of  your 
errors,  and  once  more  I  insist  that  we 
sit  down  together  as  friends/' 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  Freeman  was  at  length  prevailed 
on  to  comply,  after  which  he  entered 
on  the  narrative  of  his  past  life.  He 
painted  in  strong  terms  the  distress  of 
his  mother,  on  his  expulsion  from 
college,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  views  for  him.  "Oh !" 
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he  said  with  a  sigh,  C(  how  often  do  I 
recollect  with  remorse  the  woes  I 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  that  tender 
parent — how  often  call  to  mind  those 
eyes,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  on  me  with  delighted  affection, 
now  filled  with  tears,  or  cast  down  in 
shame  for  my  bad  conduct !  Ofy 
Beresford  !  how  often  do  I  recal  those 
words  you  once  pointed  out  to  me  in 
Gray's  Letters — c  A  man  in  the  course 
of  his  life  may  have  many  friends,  but 
he  can  only  have  one  mother'/  I 
did  not  feel  those  things  then  as  I  do 
now ;  and  though  the  sorrow  I  had 
brought  upon  her,  undoubtedly  short- 
ened my  mother's  days,  I  hardened  my- 
self against  compunction,  and  taking 
possession  of  all  she  had  left,  I  bought 
myself  an  ensign's  commission,  and, 
p 
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soon  "consumed  my  substance  in  riot- 
ous living  ;'  but  not  like  the  prodigal 
son  did  I  even  then  repent — I  con- 
nected myself  with  a  set  of  idle  and 
dissipated  people,  gambled,  sold  my 
commission,  and  was  reduced  to  ab- 
solute poverty.  By  a  thousand  mean 
tricks  and  contrivances,  I  now  made 
a  wretched  shift  to  exist,  but  in  time 
all  failed  me;  and  about  two  years 
ago,  after  attending  some  races  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  I  had  picked 
up  a  few  pdurids  by  betting,  I  was 
returning  towards  London,  when  my 
horse  threw  me,  and  I  was  confined 
by  the  severe  bruises  I  had  received 
at  a  little  inn,  in  a  small  village  in 
Yorkshire  :  here  I  had  at  length  time 
for  reflection— and  the  precepts  of  my 
iriother,the  religious  instructions  she 
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had  often  poured  into  my  unwilling 
ears,,  recurred  to  my  remembrance — 
let  not  a  parent  be  weary  of  instruct- 
ing even  a  perverse  child;  the  seed 
which  appears  to  be  wasted,  may  one 
day  spring  up,  although  it  were 
strewed  on  the  most  stony  soil.  A 
fever  which  ensued,  in  consequence 
of.  my  bruises,  made  me  think  I  was 
djing:  how  can  I  paint  the  horrors 
of  my  mind  at  that  thought !  The 
good  people  at  the  little  inn  where  I 
lay,  terrified  at  my  condition,  entreated 
me  to  receive  a  visit  from  their  good 
curate,  '  the  mildest,  the  best,  the 
most  merciful  of  men' ; — he  came ! 
How  sweet  were  the  consolations  he 
brought  to  me,  how  powerful  the  ar- 
guments by  which  he  confirmed  my 
faith,  and  enlightened  my  ignorance. 
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I  fancied  I  had  seen  him  before.,  but 
soon  found  my  mistake — a  family 
likeness  had  deceived  me,  for  it  was 
your  brother!''  "  My '  brother !" 
exclaimed  Beresford,  starting  from 
his  seat — te  my  brother !  where — how 
long  ago — is  he  there  still  ? — my  mo- 
ther— my  sister — tell  me  in  a  word  all 
you  know !"  "  Are  you  then  ignorant 
of  their  fate  ?"  asked  Freeman  : — 
"  how  happy  am  I  in  being  able  to 
give  you  intelligence."  (f  But  speak 
—speak  quickly — tell  me — I  die  with 
impatience/'  again  exclaimed  the 
agitated  Montrose.  "  It  was,  as  I 
told  you,  at  a  small  village,  called 

,  about  two  years  ago,  that 

I  saw  your  brother;  your  mother  and 
sister  were  then  living:  your  brother 
was  married,  and  had  two  children. 
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I  saw  them  all,  and  at  length  took 
courage  to  make  myself  known  to 
them :  they  pardoned  me  in  your 
name,  they  lamented  that  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  heard  from  you, 
though  your  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  public  papers,,  and  they 
trusted  you  were  still  alive. "  "  And 
did  they/'  said  Montrose,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  Cf  did  they  accuse 
me — did  they  blame  me  for  negligence 
or  unkindness  ?"  "  Oh !  no/'  re- 
turned Freeman,  "  they  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  your  letters  by  their 
own  repeated  change  of  residence, 
and  the  perpetual  removals  of  the 
army,  which  the  papers  announced." 
"  And  what/'  asked  Montrose,  "  what 
did  you  think  their  own  situation  was 
—did  they  appear  tolerably  easy  in 
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their  circumstances?"  "  Evidently/" 
replied  Freeman,  "  their  income  was 
but  small,  but  their  economy,  their 
regularity,  and  habits  of  contentment,, 
made  it  appear  sufficient,  and  they 
never  breathed  the  slightest  complaint 
of  the  narrowness  of  their  circum- 
stances." "  Excellent  people  —  dear, 
dear  creatures/'  exclaimed  Montrose, 
half  suffocated  with  emotion,  "  when 
shall  I  see  them  ?  Forgive  me,  Free- 
man, I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  intelligence,  but  I  must  begone 
this  instant."  He  rang,  and  ordered 
a  post  chaise  and  four  to  the  door  that 
moment.  While  it  was  preparing, 
he  heard  fram  Freeman  that  he  had 
remained  at  -  till  his  recovery 
was  perfected  ;  that  he  had  received 
every  kindness  and  attention  from 
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Colonel  BeresforcTs  family,  which 
their  limited  means  allowed  them  to 
offer;  but  that  unwilling  to  be  longer 
a  burthen  on  their  humanity,  he  had 
left  them.,  and  journeyed  to  London 
in  hopes  of  procuring-  employment, 
but  had  so  ill  succeeded,  his  former 
habits  and  associates  being  but  too 
well  known,  that  he  was  finally  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  penury  in  which 
Montrose  had  found  him. 

Colonel  Beresford  left  him  not  till 
he  had  secured  for  him  a  safe  asylum, 
and  given  him  the  means  of  support, 
till  he  could  find  some  permanent 
situation  for  him  ;  and  having  made 
his  arrangements  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, he  threw  himself  into  his  chaise, 
attended  by  two  servants,  and  hasten- 
ed with  the  utmost  speed  towards  the 
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spot  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him  as  the  probable  residence  of  his 
family. 

The  celerity  with  which  he  travelled 
could  not  keep  pace  with  his  impa- 
tience :  every  mile  seemed  doubled, 
and  his  restless  agitation  made  one 
day  appear  the  length  of  two ;  yet 
his  journey  was  performed  in  a  space 
of  time  unusually  short ;  and  on  ar- 
riving at  the  little  village  which  had 
been  named  to  him,  his  anxiety  w^s 
in  some  measure  softened,  though 
his  emotions  were  increased,  by  learn- 
ing that  his  brother  still  held  the  cu- 
racy of  that  place,  that  his  mother 
and  Julia  lived  with  him,  and  that 
these  dear  beings,  together  with  Wil- 
liam's wife  and  children,  were  well, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  eldest 
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daughter,  a  girl  of  ten  years  old, 
whose  delicate  constitution  threatened 
a  premature  decay.  "  And,  indeed, 
your  honour/'  said  the  landlord  of  the 
small  inn  where  Colonel  Beresford 
had  stopped,  and  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed these  particulars,  "  indeed  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  great  grief  to  our  good 
parson  and  his  worthy  wife,  to  see  the 
pretty  little  creature  drooping  and 
pining  before  their  eyes,  like  a  flower 
in  a  frosty  morning  :  the  doctor  says 
the  cold  blasts  from  our  bleak  hills 
don't  agree  with  her,  and  tells  her  fa- 
ther she  ought  to  be  moved  to  a  softer 
air  ;  but  Lord  bless  the  poor  dear  gen- 
tleman, it  is  not  in  his  power  to  go  to  the 
expense;  and  'tis  hard,  too,  your  ho-; 
nour,  to  see  one's  child  perishing  for 
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want  of  a  few  guineas :  and  I  often  wish, 
when  some  of  our  fine  people  are 
driving  by  to  York  races,  or  may  be 
into  the  North,  to  see  the  lakes,  or 
the  like  of  that,  that  a  few  pounds  of 
their  money,  or  one  of  their  easy  car- 
riages, could  go  to  our  good  parson's, 
and  help  him  to  save  his  little  darling ! 
And  I  dare  say  there  be  a  many  of 
these  gentlefolks  would  be  glad  to  do 
it,  if  they  did  but  know  the  case ;  but 
it  is  not  for  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Be- 
resford  (and  that  he  is  every  inch  of 
him),  to  go  asking  strangers  to  assist 
him :  and  in  that  respect,  your  honour, 
the  very  poor  people  are  best  off,  for 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  to  make 
their  wants  known." 

The    Colonel    grasped  with   one 
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hand  the  hand  of  the  talkative  but 
honest  landlord,  and  with  the  other, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief, hastily  left  the  room,  and  walked 
into  the  street.  He  had  before  learn- 
ed the  direction  in  which  the  parson- 
age house  stood; — the  benefit  of 
residing  in  this  house,  a  large  gardenr 
and  a  little  land,  added  to  the  small 
stipend  paid  by  the  rector,  and  his 
mother's  pension  as  a  clergyman's 
widow,  Montrose  had  learned  were 
the  only  means  his  brother  had  of 
supporting  his  family.  It  was  a  cold 
bleak  evening,  in  the  beginning  of 
December — the  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  and  threatened  to  be  heavy — 
but  although  so  opposite  to  the  cli- 
mate which  Montrose  had  so  long 
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inhabited,  he  was  scarcely  sensible  of 
the  cold: — wrapped  in  his  furred 
great  coat,  and  cheered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  breathed  the  same  at- 
mosphere with  his  dearest  relations, 
he  walked  with  a  quick  pace  and  a 
beating  heart  towards  the  parsonage. 
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CHAP.   X. 


The  Parsonage. 


THE  parsonage  was  a  low  irregular 
building,  and  evidently  ancient;  its 
walls,,  however,  were  neatly  whitened, 
and  around  its  old  fashioned  porch 
and  casements  were  entwined  many 
creeping  plants,  such  as  jasmine,  ho- 
neysuckles, &c.  Now,  however,  their 
verdure  was  fled,  but  some  of  the 
more  elegant  sorts  of  evergreens  still 
raised  amongst  the  snow  their  shining 
leaves.  T  he  house  was  sheltered  from 
the  North  and  East  by  a  rambling 
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sort  of  shrubbery,  and  on  the  West 
lay  an  orchard  and  kitchen  garden : 
the  front  of  the  house  was  separated 
from  the  road  by  a  little  green  railing, 
and  the  small  enclosed  space,,  from 
the  neatness  of  its  walks  and  borders, 
was  evidently  a  flower  garden.    Mon- 
trose,  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
unrounding  objects,   gently  opened 
the  little  gate,  and  approached  the 
door:  his  hand  was  stretched  to  raise 
the  knocker,  but  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  falling  back  a  few  paces,  he 
looked  wistfully  upon  the  habitation 
which  enclosed  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  in  the  world.    A  faint  light  shone 
beneath  the  shutters  of  a  lower  wi«- 
(}ow — and,  unable  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse, he  went  towards  it ;  a  crack  ifl 
the  shutter,  for  curtain   there   was 
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none,  enabled  him  to  discern  the  in- 
terior of  the  apartment.  Hardly 
could  he,  by  the  help  of  leaning 
against  the  ledge  of  the  window,,  sup- 
port his  trembling  frame,  when  he 
distinguished  the  dear  group  assem- 
bled in  this  little  room.  In  an  armed 
ehair  next  the  fire  sat  a  female  some- 
what advanced  beyond  middle  life — 
Montrose  wiped  away  the  gushing 
tears  which  impeded  his  sight,  and 
recognized  his  mother! — changed, 
indeed,  from  what  he  had  last  seen 
her,  but  still  retaining  enough  of  her 
former  self  to  be  known  at  a  glance. 
The  hair  which  he  remembered  cur- 
ling in  bright  brown  ringlets  on  her 
forehead,  was  now  simply  parted,  and 
of  a  silvery  grey :  the  eyes  which  used 
to  shine  with  brilliant  animation,  had 
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lost  much  of  their  lustre,  but  that 
sweet    and    holy  expression    which 
Montrose  had  often  viewed  with  de- 
light,,  still    remained :    a  chastened 
sadness  dwelt  on  her  countenance, 
tempered  by  a  patient  smile,  which 
had  in  it  something  celestial.    By  her 
side,  and  working  at  the  same  little 
table,  sat  a  younger  woman,  cheerful, 
placid,  and  contented  in  her  looks,  yet 
occasionally,  casting  a  tender  glance 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  ropm, 
where  Montrose  beheld  a  lovely  young 
woman,  whom  he  instantly  knew  to  be 
Julia,  busily  engaged  in  hearing  a  fine 
boy  his  lesson,  and  supporting  on  her 
lap,  with  looks  of  patient  love  and 
tender  sympathy,  a  fair  slight  girl, 
whose  faded  cheek  rested  on  the  kind 
bosom  of  Julia,  while  one  thin  white 
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arm  was  wreathed  round  her  neck  ! 
In  the  farther  corner  stood  a  cradle, 
and  a  little  chubby  arm  resting  on 
the  quilt,  informed  Montrose  that  an 
infant  was  there  enjoying  its  sweet 
repose.  What  a  group  for  him!' 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  couM 
suppress  those  sobs  which  threatened 
him  with  suffocation  ?  He  could  bear 
i£  no  longer  !  He  did  not  see  his* 
brother,  and  without  the  support  of 
his  presence  he  could  not  venture  to 
surprise  his  mother  and  sister  by  his 
sudden  appearance.  Uncertain  what 
to  do,  he  again  returned  to  the  road; 
and  walked  up  and  down  with  brisk 
steps,  to  allay  the  perturbation  of  his 
mind.  The  snow  now  ceased,  arid 
the-  moon  broke  faintly  through-  the 
clouds  ;  presently  the  figure  of  a  matt' 
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crossed  the  churchyard,  which  lay 
near  the  parsonage,  and  stepping 
over  the  little  stile  which  enclosed  it, 
descended  into  the  road.  Montrose 
was  passing  him ;  the  stranger  stopped 
a  moment,  as  if  inclined  to  address 
him :  Montrose  cast  his  eyes  on  his 
face,  which  the  moon  distinctly  exhi- 
bited, and  thought  for  an  instant  that 
his  father  stood  before  him !  The 
same  sweet  and  placid  countenance — 
the  same  meek  expression  in  the  eyes 
— the  same  soft  and  somewhat  care- 
worn features,  were  at  once  presented 
to  his  view.  "  Has  the  grave  rendered 
up  its  inhabitant  to  greet  me?"  Mon- 
trose murmured  to  himself;  but  in- 
stantly shaking  off  the  momentary 
superstition  which  a  raised  imagina- 
tion had  generated,  he  knew  that  the 
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man  so  like  his  father  could  be  no 
other  than  his  brother  —  and,  like  Jo- 
seph, hardly  could  he  refrain  from 
falling  on  his  neck,  and  proclaiming 
the  dear  relationship  which  bound 
them  to  each  other  !  Subduing  him- 
self, however,  for  the  present,  he 
paused,  for  he  perceived  that  William 
was  preparing  to  address  him.  "  Sir/' 
said  the  unconscious  brother,  "  you 
appear  to  be  a  stranger,  and  have, 
perhaps,  mistaken  your  way  —  can  I 
assist  or  direct  you  ?"  "  I  seek,"  an- 
swered Montrose,  with  an  air  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  "  I  seek  my  friends, 
nay,  all  that  my  heart  holds  dear." 
William,  startled  by  words  apparently 
so  strange,  and  the  tremulous  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  imagined 
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$pr  a  moment  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  spoke  was  under  the  influence  of 
mental  derangement,  and  with  a  voice 
of  the  most  soothing  tenderness  re- 
plied, "  Compose  yourself,  Sir,  you 
have  probably  been  misdirected ;  the 
inhabitants  of  tjiis  village  are  few, 
^nd  none  amongst  them,  I  imagine, 
are  likely  to  be  the  near  connexions 
qf  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance  : 
should  there,  however,  be  any  such, 
I  must  know  them,  for  my  profession 
leads  me  to  the  houses  of  all."  "A-T* 
you  a  physician,  Sir/'  replied  Mon- 
trose,  unwilling  too  hastily  to  discover 
himself.  «  No,  Sir,"  returned  Wil- 
liam, "  I  am  the  curate  of  this  littfc 
village."  (C And  why,  oh!  why,"  saifl 
Montrqse,  laying  his  hand  on  Wil- 
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liam's  coat,  which  was  indeed  ill  caU 
culated  to  repel  the  bitter  air  and 
falling  snow,  "  are  you  out  in  such  a 
night  as  this,  in  this  dismal  weather, 
50  ill  defended  from  the  cold  ?  It  is 
too  much,  I  cannot  bear  it !"  His 
suffocated  yoice  and  agitation  of 
manner,  for  which  there  appeared  to 
be  no  cause,  again  startled  William. 
"  It  is  cold/'  he  said,  "  but  I  am  used 
to  it ;  let  me,  however,  advise  you, 
my  good  Sir,  to  seek  some  shelter  for 
the  night/'  "  Why  should  I  seek 
shelter,  while  you  are  exposed  to  this 
freezing  air?"  asked  Mont  rose.  "  I 
am  now."  replied  William, fl  returning 
to  my  house ;  I  have  been  to  visit  a 
sicjv  parishioner,  where  I  have  indeed 
vyitpessed  a  scene  of  sorrow.  Compose 
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yourself,  ray  good  Sir,  for  something 
seems  to  weigh  heavily  on  your  mind, 
and  consider  that  from  sorrow  no  one 
in  this  world  is  exempt — happy  those 
who  have  learned  to  look  for  comfort 
in  the  expectation  of  a  better !" — 
"  Yet/'  said  Montrose,  assuming 
more  composure,  "even  in  this  world 
there  are  ties,  there  are  affections, 
the  bliss  of  which  may  well  give  us  a 
foretaste  of  that  happiness  you  speak 
of: — such  ties  I  seek,  such  affections 
I  now  indulge  !"  "  Tell  me,  Sir/' 
answered  William,  struck  by  his 
voice  and  manner,  "  have  you  really 
any  reason  to  expect  that  you  shall 
find  them  here  ?"  "  Yes,  here,  even 
here  \"  exclaimed  Montrose,  falling 
on  William's  neck, — "  My  brother, 
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oh,  my  brother!"  William  instantly 
recognised  him,  and  for  a  moment 
the  spirit  of  each  seemed  fled  to  that 
world  of  happiness,  of  which  they  had 
just  been  speaking. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


Conclusion. 


RESTORED  by  degrees  to  something 
like  composure,  yet  by  far  too  much 
agitated  to  venture  into  their  mother's 
presence,  the  two  brothers  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  inn.  "  Be  my 
guest  this  hour/'  said  Montrose, 
pressing  his  brother's  hand,  "  and  the 
next  I  will  be  your's  :  henceforth  the 
habitation  of  each  will  be  common  to 
both!  Happy  thought,  do  I  really 
live  to  enjoy  it! "  William's  gentle 
spirit  was  too  much  overcome  to 
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admit  of  his  speaking;  and  it  was  not 
till  by  a  clearer  light  he  had  examined 
the  fine  countenance  and  noble  figure 

o 

of  Montrose — till  he  had  again  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  and  shed  tears  upon 
his  bosom,  that  he  was  able  to  express 
in  words  any  of  the  thousand  feelings 
which  swelled  his  heart  almost  to 
bursting.  At  length  they  sat  down 
together  by  a  chearing  fire,  and 
having  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
they  were  able  to  talk  to  each  other, 
though  at  intervals,  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  tears  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite emotion.  "  Joy  could  not 
shew  itself  modest  enough  without  a 
badge  of  bitterness.  There  are  ho 
faces  truer  than  those  which  are  so 
washed :  how  much  better  is  it  ta 
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weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at  weep- 
ing."* "  You  do  not  ask,"  sa  d  Mon- 
trose,  (f  you  do  not  ask,  my  brother, 
in  what  situation  I  return  to  you." 
"  It  matters  not/'  replied  William, 
"  I  know  you  are  returned  with  all 
your  kind  affections  in  full  force :  I 
have  heard  that  you  have  deserved 
well  of  your  country — I  see  you  in 
health — and  I  have  nothing-  more  to 
ask  : — if  rich,  happy  may  your  riches 
make  you ;  if  poor,  there  shall  be  a 
corner  of  my  little  shed,  a  morsel  at 
my  homely  table,  sweetened,  though  a 
dinner  of  herbs,  by  love,  reserved  for 
you  !"  "  Best  of  brothers,,  most  ex- 
cellent of  men,"  cried  Montrose, 
gushing  afresh  into  tears,  "  no,  Wil- 

*  Shak  spear e. 
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Iram,  lam  not  come  to  make  thy  little 
pittance  less,  to  eat  the  bread  of  thy 
children  !  I  come  rich,  my  brother, 
rich  in  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
not  to  draw  thee  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  better,  but  to  lighten  thy 
cares,  to  do  all  that  wealth  can  do,  to 
restore  thy  child  to  health,  to  crown 
the  latter  days  of  my  mother  with  full 
abundance !  Oh,  heavenly  Father, 
how  can  1  ever  be  thankful  enough 
for  the  mercy  which  has  preserved 
me  to  hope  I  may  do  all  this  !  How 
it  is  to  be  done,  in  what  way  I  can 
most  effectually  serve  you  all,  you, 
my  dear  William,  must  hereafter  in- 
form me  ;  but  time  wears,  and  my 
impatience  to  see  and  embrace  the 
other  dear  objects  of  my  love,  will  be 
restrained  no  longer."  "  I,  too,  shall 
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be  expected/'  said  William,  • f  my  fa- 
mily will  fear  some  accident."  "Let 
us  go/'  said  Montrose,  and  linking 
his  arm  within  his  brother's,  they  hast- 
ened to  the  parsonage.  The  door 
was  on  a  latch,  which  a  key  in  the 
possession  of  the  master  instantly 
raised,  and  admitted  the  brothers  into 
a  small  passage  room,  from  which  the 
door  of  the  room  Montrose  had  before 
seen,  opened.  William  cautiously 
motioned  to  him  to  remain  in  this 
little  anti-room,  and  stationed  him 
where  he  could  see  what  passed  in  the 
parlour,  to  which,  conquering  as  well 
as  he  could  the  agitation  which  shook 
his  whole  frame,  he  himself  advanced. 
"Come  at  last!  my  dear  son/'  said  his 
mother,  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
(C  what  has  detained  you  so  long?" 
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"  Are  you  not  cold,  my  clear  Wil- 
liam?" said  his  wife,  rising  to  re- 
ceive him,  "  do  come  to  the  fire*" 
"  Papa,"  said  the  boy,  ff  here  are  your 
slippers  nice  and  warm,  I  put  them 
by  the  fire  an  hour  ago ;  shall  I  get 
you  another  coat ! — are  you  wet  with 
the  snow  ?"  ' '  Papa  \"  said  the  sick  girl, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  "pray  come 
and  kiss  me,  I  am  better  than  I  was 
when  you  went  out !"  "lam  glad  to 
hear  it,  my  dear/*  said  William,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  and  tenderly  caressing 
her.  "  Dear  papa,"  said  the  child,  "  I 
am  sure  you  are  very  cold,  you  shake 
so :  nay/'  she  added,  drawing  his  face 
towards  the  light,  "  you  look  as  if  you 
had  been  crying  sadly/'  "  Is  any 
thing  the  matter,  Beresford  ?"  said  his 
wife,  gazing  earnestly  at  him.  "  Bro- 
ther/1 said  Julia/'  what  has  happened? 
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yeur  looks  frighten  me  !"  <f  Be  not 
frightened,  Julia/'  answered  he,  "  no- 
thing unpleasant  has  happened." — 
"But  something  uncommon,  I  am* 
sure/'  she  returned.  "  Sit  down,  sit 
down/*  said  his  mother,  "  how  you 
tremble ;  tell  me  what  has  happened. " 
"  I  have  met  with  a  stranger/'  said 
William,  "  his  discourse  has  affected 

me ;    he he  is   but  lately  come 

from  India  !"  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  his 
mother,,  "from  India!  and  knew, 
perhaps,  my  son,  my  dear,  dear  Mon- 
trose."  ""  My  dear  Montrose  !"  said 
Julia,  ie  is  it  so  ?  tell  us,  dear  William, 
could  he  give  you  any  intelligence?" 
"  Oh,  yes/'  returned  William,  "  the 
best!"  fk  He  lives,  my  son,  my  dear, 
dear  son  !"  "  My  brother !  he  lives — 
oh !  tell  us,  William,  that  he  lives." 
"  lie  does  live — is  well — is  all  we 
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could  wish  him — will  soon  be  here  !" 
"  Here !  yes,  here !"  exclaimed  Mon- 
trose,  and  rushing  into  the  room, 
received  his  fainting  mother  in  his 
arms ! 

Over  a  scene  to  which  all  description 
is  inadequate,,  let  us  draw  a  veil. 
Restored  at  length  to  composure,  the 
happy  family  were  enabled  to  enter 
into  the  narrative  of  what  had  befallen 
them  since  they  last  met.  Montrose 
heard  with  a  sigh  the  difficulties  and 
the  cares  which  had  involved  his  fa^ 
mily  ;  but  he  heard  also  with  delight 
that  their  prudence,,  their  economy,, 
and  the  religious  spirit  of  contentment 
which  they  possessed,  had  enabled 
them  not  only  to  live  within  their 
limited  income,  but  to  live  in  peace,, 
in  cheerfulness,  and  even  in  happi- 
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ness.  One  only  care  pressed  with  a 
weight  which  the  most  pious  resigna- 
tion and  devout  confidence  in  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  alone,  enabled  them 
to  support — the  lingering  sickness  of 
the  lovely  and  delicate  girl,  who  had 
first  excited  the  emotions  of  parental 
joy  in  the  bosoms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beresford.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  anxiety 
and  every  other  care  was  quickly 
alleviated  by  the  exertions  of  Mon- 
trose,  whose  wealth  enabled  him  to 
procure  those  aids,  which,  under 
heaven,  effected  a  cure  of  the  inte- 
resting patient. 

Julia,  long  engaged  by  affection  to 
a  gentleman,  whose  income  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  marry  a 
wife,  whose  beauty  and  good  qualities 
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were  her  only  dowry,  was  soon  made 
happy  with  the  man  of  her  choice, 
and  an  ample  provision  made  for 
their  comfort  by  the  generous  Mon- 
trose.  Convinced  that  the  happiness 
of  his  mother,,  of  William,  and  his 
family  could  in  no  wise  be  increased 
by  splendid  equipage,  and  would  be 
tarnished,  if  not  destroyed,  by  their 
being  taken  from  the  peaceful  retire- 
ment they  loved  so  well,  he  contented 
himself  with  enabling  them  to  enjoy 
the  rational  and  quiet  life  they  pre- 
ferred, in  ease  and  competence.  He 
removed  them,  however,  from  the 
cold  and  bleak  situation  which  dis- 
agreed so  much  with  the  little  girl; 
and,  fortunately,  being  able,  soon 
after,  to  purchase  the  living  which 
his  father  had  held,  Montrose  pre- 
T 
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sented  it  to  his  brother,,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  and  ornamenting 
the  parsonage-house.,  he  finally  settled 
his  family  in  the  spot  which  was  so 
interesting  to  the  feelings  of  them  all 
— where  his  widowed  mother  could 
with  placid  melancholy  contemplate 
the  grave  of  her  husband,  and  look 
forward  with  reverent  hope  to  the 
hour  which  should  unite  her  remains 
to  his  ! — where  the  younger  branches 
of  his  family  could  hear  of  the  virtues 
of  their  grandfather,  and  emulate  his 
venerable  example  : — thus  ensuring 
to  them  a  liberal  and  easy  income,, 
without  burthening  them  with  super- 
fluities, which  he  knew  they  held  of 
no  account.  For  the  repentant  Free- 
man., Colonel  Beresford  also  made 
such  provision  as  set  him  above  the 
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pressure  of  want;  and  heavily  as  his 
former  character  and  his  too  well 
known  choice  of  evil  associates 
weighed  against  him,  yet  his  munifi- 
cent friend,  convinced  that  Freeman, 
really  had  changed  his  principles, 
and  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  at 
length  procured  for  him  an  employ- 
ment which  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing again  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
made  him  as  happy  as  a  man  could 
be,  whose  mind  was  burthened  by  re- 
morse for  the  death  of  a  tender  mo- 
ther, occasioned  by  his  vices. 

Colonel  Beresford  soon  after  his 
return,  was  united  to  a  most  amiable 
woman,  and  the  wish  of  Ghulestau 
was  accomplished,  for  the  gems  she 
had  given  him,  assumed  a  new  value 
in  his  eyes,  as  being  the  decoration 
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of  the  woman  of  his  choice — though 
all  who  knew  her,  confessed  that 
brilliant  as  they  were,  she  was  far  less 
distinguished  by  them,,  than  by  the 
modesty,  the  wisdom,  and  the  virtue 
which  adorned  her. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  tale  ?  Will  not  every  reader 
have  perceived  that  good  conduct, 
will,  generally  speaking,  ensure  suc- 
cess even  in  this  world,  while  bad 
principles  and  evil  habits  will  cer- 
tainly sooner  or  later  bring  their  pos- 
sessor to  ruin  and  disgrace  ?  Or 
even  should  virtue  for  a  time  suffer 
the  pain  and  inconveniences  which 
are  inseparable  from  humanity,  an 
active  sense  of  religion  and  obedience 
to  its  dictates,  will  at  least  obtain 
"  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
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give."  Finally,  that  the  prejudice 
which  confines  virtue  and  happiness 
to  this  or  that  condition  of  life,  is 
fonuded  on  error,  for  where  the  mind 
is  rightly  constituted,  real  virtue,  and 
real  felicity,  may  be  found  in  every 
rank  and  in  every  situation  of  life. 
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